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GENTLEMEN :—I cheerfully certify that the Edison Mimeograph, lately purchased of your 
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its — and excellence. Very truly, Orto DreHer, Secretary. 
8.—Concurred in by Superintendent Taylor. 
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In God is ne unrighteousness at all. He is altogether 
righteous ; and there is nothing more like Him, than he of 
us, who is the most righteous. —Socrates, B. C. 470. 

Mankind are .olerant of the praises of others so long as 
each hearer thinks he can do as well himself, but when the 
speaker rises above him, jealousy is aroused, and he begins 
to be incredulous. —Pericles, B. C. 450. 


ee 
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A VERY heavy snow storm occurred March 12, 

which blockaded nearly all the railroads in the 
Middle and New England States, and stagnated 
business. In New York City the storm was the 
severest ever known. The elevated trains, horse 
cars, and ferries stopped running, and travel was 
suspended on all railroads leading from suburban 
towns. The death of Henry Bergh, the founder of 
the society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, occurred at his home in New York City. Mr. 
Randall has prepared a tariff bill which provides for 
great reductions in the internal revenue tax. It 
repeals the entire tax on tobacco and fruit bran. 
dies, and also the license tax on wholesale and 
retail liquor dealers, It makes alcohol used in the 
arts free, and reduces the tax on whiskey to fifty 
cents per gallon. The duty on sugar is undisturbed, 
but tea and coffee are made free. Expressions of 





sympathy over the death of Emperor William have 
been received from all partsof the world. Emperor 
Frederick performed the journey from San Remo to 
to Charlottenburg successfully, and is in much better 
condition than the doctors anticipated. 


A 2®tIFICIAL stimulants are sometimes necessary. 

Physicians frequently resort to tonics as tem- 
porary expedients, but when the system of the 
invalid is brought to its normal condition, they are 
dispensed with, and nourishing food put in their 
place. We live on what we digest, not on what we 
take into the stomach. It is easy to coax the appe- 
tite into a fictitious desire for food, but unless the 
digestive organs can assimilate what is eaten, it 
becomes a clog, and so an injury. It is especially 
dangerous to resort to artificial stimulus to quicken 
the appetites of children. Strong stomachs often 
withstand long-continued abuses without breaking 
down, but the weaker organs of children quickly 
suffer permanent injury from wrong treatment. 
Men of robust constitutions often bear up for years 
under the injurious force of strong drink, while a 
few glasses of whiskey in their younger days would 
have broken them down completely. 





Artificial mental stimulants are sometimes thought 
to be expedient, at least teachers have often thought 
so, but thinking people are coming more and mort 
to believe that the injury produced is far greater 
than the good gained. Children can be spurred on 
to take a great quantity of mental material under 
the stimulus of per cent. standings, report cards 
ranking in class, or having their names posted up 
in the sight of the whole school. We have known 
a little child to study until her health was seriously 
impaired, for the purpose of keeping at the head of 
her class. In some Sunday-schools teachers stimu- 
late their pupils to commit verses of Scripture to 
memory under the spur of prizes for those who 
memorize the greatest number. Little effort is 
made to know how much of what they recite they 
understand, and frequently a close examination 
reveals the fact that they understand as little con- 
cerning the meaning of the words they repeat as 
the lady who said that for years, while a child, she 
recited the first answer in the Westminster cate- 
chism as, ‘‘ Mauschefand is to glorify God and to 
joy him forever.” These forcing, mechanical 
teachers usually ‘‘hold the book of the learner in 
t@e hand, observing the correspondence of the 
words recited with those recorded,” as Dr. Trum- 
bull says. This author, speaking of artificiay 
methods of making pupils memorize and cram, 
refers to an article in a London journal on “‘ The 
Artificial Production of Stupidity in Schools,” in 
which the writer says that ‘‘it becomes apparent 
that a very large number of children receive pre- 
cisely the kind of training which has been bestowed 
upon a learned pig.” We all know how pigs can be 
taught to do smart things; the whip is necessary. 
There is no mind in the work. Push children to 
recite by artificial stimulants, and they will cer- 
tainly be pushed to cram words, words, words, and 
little more. 


Those teachers who test children’s advancemefit 
by the quantity they can recite, have little apprecia- 
tion of the work of real teaching. The God-like 
employment of making another being know is to 
them untried. Here is the great hindrance to the 
uplifting of the teacher's work. Groveling is un- 
dignified business for intelligent beings, and what 
is more groveling than making children commit 
and recite, under the force of unworthy and often 
immoral motives. Carlyle has. said: ‘‘To sit as a 
passive bucket, and be pumped into, can in the long 
run be exhilarating to no creature.” 


But a teacher says, ‘‘ If my pupils will not study 





willingly, how can I make them?” And another, 


‘*My pupils do not study; they must, if not one 
way, then by another.” Stop a minute, think that 
one word understood, is worth ten thousand, 
mouthed. Not all that comes out of the mouth 
comes from intelligence. And then, what are you 
doing when you excite the lower passions, emula- 
tion, anger, wrath, evil-speaking, and back-biting 
by your artificial and evil methods of ranking, 
publishing the best names, putting the poor child 
who has faithfully tried but failed—down, and 
exalting the smart, quick, and often unscrupulous 
memorizer above his mates? Yes, what are you 
doing? Think a moment, and your intuitions will 
whisper the answer. There is a way that seems 
right, but the end of that way is death. This way 
is called by various names. Among them are : per 
centage, grading, and marking. Look out, teach 
ers; it is a double-edged sword, a dangerous weapon: 


for it cuts two ways at once. 
A BABY is very much of an animal. Its intellect 
is little, and altogether it is about as helpless 
as an animal could be. By slow degrees its mind 
grows, but it is nearly twenty years before it gains 
sufficient power over the body to enable it to be 
trusted with its care. During the first five years of 
human life, the animal natureis dominant. The mind 
of the mother must take the place of what the child 
has not—its own mind. The child during these 
early years is often a little savage, a young barba- 


rian. It has no idea of the value of property, or the 
rights of others. But it is not responsible for this 





»|nature. It only acts out its impulses which it has 


received from its purents. Now the treatment it 
should have during this *‘ vegetative” period should 
be carefully considered. The greatest injury can 
easily be done to its whole life by wro g treatment 
at first. The errors in early training are in the 
direction of forcing—both bodily and mental. 
Impatience with nature's slowness has ruined many 
a nuture. The best advice to those who have charge 
of children is, let them alone to do, as far as is 
possible, what they want todo. Cleanliness, cheer- 
fulness, warmth, good food, good air, kindness, 
decision in government, regularity, want of excite 
ment, a willingness to wait for development, and a 
wise arrangement of work and play, so as to give 
both the mind and body room for healthy growth is 
an ideal course for a young child. 





GHALL we study English through English or 
through Latin and Greek? Why can we not 
settle this question? On account of ignorance, 
principally. Whatis English? Latin? Yes, some- 
what. Greek? Yes, somewhat. Saxon? Yes, 
somewhat. But does this prove that all these lan- 
guages should be known before we can know 
English? By no means. English is sui generis. 
We don’t study a daisy through all its ancestors, 
but through a daisy. We pick a dozen specimens, 
roots and all, in spring,fummer, autumn, and study 
the seeds in winter, by our microscope ; then 
we begin to know a daisy. But we study a daisy, 
not its cousins, uncles, or aunts, but a daisy. We 
take an English sentence and pick it out of its con~ 
nections, and study what it means,—this word, that 
word, this phrase, that phrase, this clause, that 
clavse, this figure of speech, that allusion. Then 
when we have anatomized it, we take it back and 
study it surrounded with its friends and relations, 
where it feels at home; we get at last in sympathy 
with it. It seems like an old friend whom we knew 
years ago. It becomes a part of us; we dream about 
it, talk about it, and at last love it. Then we know 
it. Here is the way to study English: Commence 
with English. Keep with English. Fall in love 
with English, desperately in love with English. © 
Marry English. Live with English, and you will 





kriow English. There is no other way. 
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“AS OTHERS SEE,US.” 





Outside critics are hard on the inside workings of 
our school system. The Popular Science News, of 
Boston, recently said : 

“ The efficiency and value of our schools do not seem to increase 
with the introduction of the complicated and expensive ‘ modern 
methods of instruction.’ We have an unlimited number of su- 
perintendents and supervisors, innumerable written and oral ex- 
aminations {and reviews, a ‘seven account’ arrangement of 
*marking’ for recitations, and a curriculum which embraces 
every branch of knowledge of which the human mind has ever 
conceived : and yet on graduation, the amount of actual knowl- 
edge possessed by the pupils is phenomenally small. Our public- 
school system is fast approximating to the same condition as that 
of the government of the Sandwich Islands, which a witty writer 
describes as ‘the works of the Great Eastern in a sardine box.’ 
We have a most complete and thorough ‘system,’ but it is fast 
overshadowing the schools themselves.” 

Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, a leading divine in this city, an 
old teacher, an excellent scholar, and a man of success 
in worldly things recently said : 

“TI studied grammar in the ordinary way about three weeks, 
just long enough to find out what a genius some people can show 
in putting asunder what God hath joined together. It is a splen- 
did device for using up a boy’s time and souring nis disposition ; 
but it will not keep him out of the grave, nor help him pay rent 
and butcher's bills. 

The school ought also to give the children a little arithmetic, and 
a little geography. As for geography, it might almost be said the 
less the better. It is convenient and necessary to know something 
about one’s own country; also to know that the earth is round, 
and to have some general idea of countries abroad. As for geo- 
graphical details, it is sheer waste of time to learn them. If one- 
quarter of the time that is spent in learning minutiz about inac- 
cessible regions and outlandish towns, were employed judiciously, 
the child would have just as practical a knowledge of the world, 
and would have three-quarters of his time left to put to more 
profitable uses. The criticism to be passed on arithmetic is, that 
while it disciplines the pupil’s mind, it is usually taught in such a 
way,that it has to be all learned over again before it is available for 
practical uses. A boy will know how to ‘do sums’ in his book, 
but that is no indication that he could take the first step or make 
the first figure toward solving the same problem in a store or an 
office. The instruction he has received has lacked the coupling- 
pin that binds the school-room and practical life into one train.” 

Now, it will be said by some who read these words, 
that these critics don’t know what they are talking 
about. But they do know what they are talking about. 
If they do not, who does? Will some one inform us? 
These men judge by results. They do not undertake to 
point out the details of school work, but they do under- 
take to say that our schools are not satisfying intelli- 
gent lookers-on. There are many who will throw down 
the paper at this juncture and say, ‘‘The same old 
grumbler, I wish he was dead.” Suppose we were dead, 
the difficulty would not die. It was easy to refute So- 
crates, as he said ; but the truth he uttered could not be 
refuted. Outside critics are becoming outspoken, and 
will very soon force radical changes in our school man- 
agement. It will be a confession of weakness, if the 
force causing this change shall come from without. It 
would be far better that it should come from within. 
But some one still says, ‘‘ What would you have us do? 
It is easy enough to write in this general way, but tell us 
what specific changes should be made.” We have an- 
swered this demand many times, but will do it again, 
in brief, once more. 


1, Abridge geography, work very greatly. 

2. Do the same with arithmetic work. 

8. Abolish technical examinations in the lower grades. 

4. Throw all grammar out of all the grades below the 
highest in our ordinary graded school course, except 
parts of speech and their simple applications. 

5. Introduce industrial and manual exercises in all 
the grades. 

6. Introduce language and written composition work 
in all the grades. 


+ 


THE LAW OF SUCCESSION IN GERMANY. 








A Hint ror a Ciass LEsson. 

The young Prince William has ceased—temporarily at 
least—to be Prince Regent, and, instead, become Crown 
Prince of Germany and Prince Regent of Prussia. The 
proclamation issued by the Emperor last November mak- 
img Prince William Regent, in order that he might 
direct current affairs of state, ceased to be operative, and 
there will be no Regent until it is arranged with the new 
Emperor that there shall be. If the incoming Empress 
can prevent it, there will be no Regent. She has, with 
the courage and obstinacy that she inherited from her 
mother, fought for months the intriguers at Berlin, to 
whose interest it is that Prince William shall occupy the 
throne. 

* his is the situation in brief : There have been con- 
flicting statements concerning the consequences to the 
eminent persons named in the event of the old Emperor’s 





death. To-day even well-informed Germans differ as 
to the facts. Those set forth above are authoritative. 
They emanate from the Consul-General of Germany in 
this city, and they are supported by documentary evi- 
dence. The question of succession has also been raised, 
and several well-informed correspondents at London and 
Berlin have stated that in the event of the death of the 
Crown Prince, after becoming Emperor, his wife would 
become Queen Regent. This is a mistake. No woman 
can govern the German Empire. 

When Bismarck welded the German states into an 
empire, he founded the empire upon a constitution in 
which there are no flaws, so far as the election of its 
emperors are concerned. He placed his royal master, 
King William of Prussia, on the imperial throne, and he 
arranged that his beloved Prussia should always have its 
King Emperor of Germany, and that no woman should, 
under any circumstances or in any contingency, act as 
Regent. 

Here is the exact law on the question, quoted from the 
Prussian constitution adopted in 1871 : 

The crown is, according to the laws of the royal house, hereditary 
on the male side of the royal house, according to the rights of the 
first born. The King attains his majority at his 18th year. * * * 
When the King is incapacitated from governing by not having 
attained his majority, or from other causes, then the regency is 
taken by the next heir presumptive who stands next to the crown, 
and it becomes his duty at once to summon the Chambers, which 
ina joint session resolve as regards the necessity of appointing a 
Regent. If there is no heir at hand who is of age, and no previous 
arrangement made to govern the case, then it becomes the right 
of the Cabinet to summon both houses, who, thereupon, in joint 
session, elect a Regent. 


* 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








Los Gatos. 
Los Gatos is fifteen miles south of San Jose, in the 
foot-kills of the Santa Cruz mountains. Between the 
two places the ground is filled with fruit trees and 
vines; it is the celebrated Santa Clara valley, the 
garden of California. In Los Gatos, I found a hand- 
some school building, and about 200 children gathered 
into grades under the principalship of Mr, H. M. Bland. 
The rapidly growing towns present difficulties ; this year 
they have no graded system; they need none, as they 
think. The next year they must enlarge, they must 
grade. One teacher must be principal and superinten- 
dent at the same time. Mr. Bland is developing his 
school to the best of his power, and has the making of 
a strong man in him. After a week’s stay in this 
pretty village, I left it with regret. 


San JOSE, 

I visited the nigh school in San Jose, which is under the 
charge of Mr. R. 8. Holway, and found it occupying a 
large and handsome structure. The number of pupils 
enrolled, was nearly 100, divided into three classes ; the 
teachers Miss McPherson, Mrs. Sawyer, and Miss Farley. 
There was a large class in book-keeping, at work in the 
third story of the building, that seemed to be particu- 
larly interested. The appearance of the pupils was 
good; in fact, the general healthfulness and physical 
development of the pupil, was a striking feature to me 
Mr. Holway is laying a sound foundation for higher 
education in the pretty town, and with the growth of 
public opinion, will see his work become a success, San 
Jose numbers about 15,000 people, and about 3,000 
children of school age exist. About 50 teachers are 
employed in the public schools. There was a large 
grammar school in the high school building, of which 
Mrs, Pilott was principal; the order seemed good, and 
I thought I saw an earnestness that might be developed 
in the direction of school studies, There were 500 pup- 
ils here. 

Santa CRUZ. 

This pretty town lies on the Pacific coast, on the 
northern end of Monterey Bay. I came over the Santa 
Cruz mountains from San Jose through a grove of the 
“Big trees,” part of a vast redwood forest, and emerged 
into a bright and sunshiny region. As the train drew 
up to the depot, I heard the voices of school children 
above me, and looking up, saw as many as fifty curious, 
laughing school girls gazing at those who disembarked 
from thecars. The public school is situated on quite an 
eminence; from its tower I gained a view of the bay 
and the Monterey mountains. Prof. Clark, the principal. 
was very courteous, I found the building roomy, cheer- 
ful and attractive. His assistants seemed to me par- 
ticularly bright. There is a good bigh school in this 
building ; examples in algebra and geometry were on 
the walls ; sentences in Latin were on the blackboard. 
Near by this school were the walls of the old mission ; 
near that the sign ‘‘ Froebel Kindergarten.” Thus do 


—_ 


things melt away. I was sorry to leave this sunny little 
town. It appears that it*is the ‘“‘ Long Branch” of San 
Francisco; and in the summer time is full of people, 
who come to bathe in the waters of the Pacific. A.M. K. 


> 


New York Ciry educates about three hundred thou- 
sand children annually, in one hundred and thirty-four 
school buildings, covering an area of thirty-five acres. 
These buildings placed side by side would extend more 
than two miles. There are about four thousand teach- 
ers, and the annual expense of these schools is about 
one million dollars. 





+ 
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CHINESE geography gives China nine-tenths of the sur- 
face of the globe ; Great Britain a square inch, and the 
United States nothing at ail. 





+ 


MANUAL training is gradually being worked into all 
the different grades in the public schools, of Hartford, 
Conn. In the lowest rooms the little ones are taught to 
make designs from shoe pegs and colored sticks. The 
work becomes more difficult gradually in the higher 
grades, until the girls are old enough to learn to cook and 
the boys to use carpenters’ tools. Sewing is taught girls 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth years, In the seventh year 
they have no instruction in any kind of manual training. 





_s 
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Two experimental cooking classes have been conducted 
for several weeks in the New Haven (Conn.) public schools. 
They are making marked progress and nearly every 
pupil is putting the instruction received there to practi- 
cal use at home. The parents are well pleased and sever- 
al have stated their satisfaction to Superintendent 
Dutton, either orally or by letter. 








COLONEL PARKER, will give three free lectures in the 
Industrial Education Association building, on Univer- 
sity Place, this city, April 3,4, and 5,at 4 P.M. His 
subjects are: ‘‘ The Psychological Basis of Expression,” 
‘‘ The Pedagogical Use of Expression,” and ‘‘ Language 
as a means of Growth.” 





+ 


CALIFORNIA teachers are making arrangements to give 
their Eastern brethren a magnificent reception. They 
are raising a fund of $10,000 to defray incidental and 
other expenses, and in addition are arranging several 
excursions to points of interest at nominal rates. The 
people of the state of gold, fruit, and enterprise, are 
determined their Eastern brothers and sisters shall have 
their full share of recreation, sight-seeing, and instruc- 
tion while on the Pacific coast. Ten thousand teachers 
ought to cross the Rocky Mountains on their way toward 
the setting sun next summer. 


+ 





SUPERINTENDENT HOWLAND, of Chicago, corrects the 
statement attributed to him in the report of the Wash- 
ington meeting, that there is “no further need of moral 
instruction in the schools.” He says: 

“We have some good schools, but have not yet attained to that 
height, and I hope never sitall. Whatever excellence we reach, I 
trust that we shall see better things beyond. I did say, however, 
that in my judgment we needed no new appliances or instrumen- 
talities. A text-book on morals would, I think, be a positive hin™ 
drance to the good work we are now doing. But we do and alway, 
shall need more and better moral training.” bd 


+ 


WANTED—A SCHOOL. 








The postmaster of a leading town in South Carolina 
recently received a letter from an office in one of the 
states beyond the Ohio; the postmaster handed the letter 
to a school man of the town and a verbatim copy of the 
letter here is given: 

“ Sir, will you please infoirm me of some One, I can corresspond 
with about the school building in your towm. Is it in opperation 
at present, and if not do you think there could be a school started ? 
Hopeing you will answer my questions, I remain yors.” 

It does not seem possible that such ignorance can exist, 
but such letters as this prove that it does exist in many 
cities and towns in our land. Against this, education is 
fighting, and will accomplish its work, not by reducing 
but by preventing ignorance. 


~~ 
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IS THIS ANOTHER FACT? 

Many New York private school-girls pass their school 
years in acquiring a superficial mass of know!l- 
edge instead of a training in those habits of thor- 
oughness which are so necessary to women when called 
upon to take part in the practical affairs of life, whether 
as managers of households or as earners of bread. 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 

THE state normal school established at Oneonta, New 
York, last winter asks the legislature for an appropria> 
tion of $69,000 for buildings. Why not ask for $169,000 ° 
The state of New York is rich. 





SENATOR CANTOR has introduced a bill in the N. Y. 
Legislature authorizing Hon. Andrew 8. Draper, Supt. 
of Pub. Inst’n, to enter into an agreement with the In- 
dustrial Education Association, of New York City, for a 
term not to exceed three years, to supply and maintain 
a course of free instruction in drawing, modeling, wood 
working, metal-working, sewing and cooking, to such 
teachers of the common and normal schools of the state 
as may desire it, and to provide for at least one lecture 
a year at each of the normal schools. Eighteen thous- 
and dollars are to be appropriated for this purpose. 





ARRANGEMENTS for the next meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association at Watkins, July 5, 6, and 7, 
1888, are perfected. President Kimball has made a good 
program which is published in full in the next column. 





THE Mississippi Teacher of which four numbers have 
been issued is filling a long-felt want in the state, that of 
a live educational journal. Under the editorial manage- 
ment of Messrs. M. A. Montgomery, and A. A. Kincannon 
it is sure to be readable and suggestive. It is published 
at Meridian and Oxford, Miss. 





THERE is a joke at the expense of a society youth of 
more income than education, who sent a basket of roses 
to one of Vanity Fair's queens, who sailed for Europe last 
Saturday, with his card, on which was written: ‘‘ Will 
meat you in Paris in April. Adew !’ 


Messrs. T. Y. CROWELL & Co., New York, are the 
publishers of the two books by Count Lyof Tolstoi. ‘‘ The 
Physiology of War; Napoleon and the Russian Cam- 
paign,” and “The L8ng Exile,” of which notices were 
given in the JOURNAL for March 10, 

JOSEPH O'CONNOR is chairman of the exhibit com- 
mittee, for the next meeting of the National Association, 
San Francisco, next summer. It is proposed to collect 
materials from all parts of the Union, “calculated to 
show the present status of education in the United 
States.” School officers in all parts of the country, are 
pledged to aid in making this collection ‘‘ national, in- 
structive, and complete.” Teachers having articles to 
exhibit, should at once communicate with Mr. O’Connor, 


AN exhaustive treatise has lately been written on the 
Tonic-Sol-Fa system, by Prof. Theo. F. Seward. An in- 
creasing interest is felt in this admirable method of ex- 
pressing music,and the pamphlet gives a fullexplanation 
of the ways in which it may be used. 

AN old edition of a geography has this: ‘‘ Albany has 
four hundred inhabitants, all standing with their gable- 
ends to the street.” 

THE Brooklyn Mayor’s prizes for scholarship, offered to 
the pupils of the public schools,were won by girls, Helen 
M. Kelly and Nettie Taylor. 


Dr. SEELEY’s book in ‘‘ Grubé’s Method of Teaching 
Arithmetic” is out, and will be read with great interest 
by all thoughtful and progressive teachers. This book 
of 176 pages contains the very best exposition of this 
system ever published for “‘ it is not simply,” as the author 
says, ‘‘a translation of Grubé’s treatise, nor is it the 
Grubé system exclusively : it includes all of that system, 
and in addition, the latest and best ideal of the disciples 
of Grubé in Germany.” It is for this reason that this 
book is the best on this method ever published. We 
shall have more to say concerning this book in the 
future. 





THEY WANT MONEY. 


The New York local committee on Harvard examina- 
tions for women desires to raise a scholarship of $6,000, 
the interest of which shall be applied toward defraying 
the college expenses of whatever candidate the authorities 
at Harvard University shall find to have passed the best 
examination, among the women who presented them- 
selves in that year in New York, bhatt 
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THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION. 


WATEINS, July 4-6, 1888. 


The following program has been arranged for the 
coming meeting of this Association : Wednesday even- 
ing, July 4.—Address of welcome, Hon. Daniel Beach, 
Watkins ; Response, Prin. Jared Barhite, Irvington-on- 
Hudson ; Address, ‘‘Do Our Public Schools Promote 
the Best Interest of all Classes?” Hon. Fremont Cole, 
Watkins. Thursday morning.— Means of Increasing 
the Efficiency of the N. Y. 8. T. A.” Report of com- 
mittee, Prin. Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, Chair- 
man ; ‘‘ Vocal Music as an Educational Factor,” Prof. 
Henry E. Holt, Boston, Mass. ; ‘‘ Improved Methods in 
Teaching.” Report of Committee, Prof. George Griffith, 
New Paltz, Chairman. Thursday afternoon.—Discus- 
sion of Report; ‘‘The Education Demanded To-day, 
and How Secured,” Prof. Cyrus A. Cole, Amsterdam. 
Discussion opened by 8S. J. Preston, A. M., Mamaroneck ; 
‘* Condition of Education,” Report of Committee, Supt. 
8. A. Eliis, Rochester, Chairman. Thursday evening.— 
Address, Supt. A. S. Draper, Albany. Friday morning. 
‘*Free Hand and Industrial Drawing,” Prof. Theo. C. 
Hailes, Albany ; “‘ Mental Effect of Manual Training,” 
Dr. E. A. Sheldon, Oswego; ‘‘ How Can Industrial Ed- 
ucation be Put into Operation?” Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, New York.—Discussion opened by Prof. L. B. 
Newell, Westport ; ‘‘ Do Existing Methods of Teaching 
Develop Self-Reliance?” Dr. J. H. Hoose, Cortland. 
Friday afternoon.—Discussion of Dr. Hoose’s Paper, 
opened by Com. E. J. Owens, Moria; ‘‘ What system 
of Normal Work can be Devised that shall Benefit all 
our Rural Schools?” Supt. Barney Whitney, Ogdens- 
burg.—Discussion opened by Supt. L. C. Fosters Ithaca. 
Friday evening.—Stereopticon Lectures, ‘“‘Scenery and 
Fauna of the Rocky Mountains and Sierras,” Prof. 
Albert I. Bickmore, N. Y. 

There will be a drawing exhibit, under the supervision 
of Prof. Theo. C. Hailes, of Albany, and an exhibit of 
‘home-made devices,” under the management of Prof. 
J. F. Woodhull. 





Miss MABEL PARKER, daughter of Col. F. W. Parker, 
was married to Mr. George William Rolfe, on February 
| 28, at Normal Park, Ti, 
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A GRADED SCHOOL BUILDING. 





About a month ago we published a beautiful de- 
sign for a country school house. This week one 
will be found for a graded school of four divisions. 
The pupils all enter the basement, the boys at one 
door, the girls at another ; and leave their hats, 
caps, coats, and overshoes in the lockers provided, 
one for each pupil. 

There are two ante-rooms for each school-room, 
communicating directly both with the room and 
with the lobbies. In warm weather, when wraps 
occupy but little space, these may be used instead 
of the cloak rooms in the basement. The second 
floor has also two large rooms like the 1st floor, but 
may be arranged as a large hall, or cut up into 
small recitation rooms. 

The exterior will commend itself to every one ; 

it is simple, yet tasteful, and not expensive. The 
basement could be built of rough stone, the story 
above of good red brick, and the second story of the 
old fashioned, half-timbered and plastered work of 
the time of Shakespeare. This can be made very 
durable if well done. 
This is another of the designs to appear in Mr. E. C. 
Gardner's TOWN AND CounTRY SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 
soon to be issued by the publishers of the JOURNAL. 
Subscriptions may be sent in now to be paid for when 
the volume is ready. Further information will be given 
on application. 





PRESIDENT SIMMONS’ ADDRESS. 





President Simmons’ address to the board of education 
of New York City at a recent meeting, after his election 
for the ensuing year, gives a review of the work in the 
past and his ideas in relation to reforms and improve- 
ments that are needed to bring the schools nearer the 
ideal of thoughtful educators. A great difficulty beset 
the board at the opening of the year. The board of es- 
timate and apportionment claimed the right to decide in 
general, and even in detail, the amount of money to be 
devoted to the work of public education. In pursuance 
of this claim it disregarded the practice of previous 
boards, and refused to make the appropriation to the 
board of education in an aggregate sum, but insisted on 
making it for specific objects. The board of education 
has always claimed that it is a distinctive branch of the 
the city government and not a department ; hence the 
appropriation of money in specific sums is an unfair dis- 
crimination against it. The dispute was decided after a 
legislative enactment, sustaining the board of education* 
The impaired condition of many school buildings was 
another difficulty that confronted the commissioners at 
the beginning of the year, and much was done toward 
extending and improving school facilities. 

The junior and senior evening schools were not alto- 
gether satisfactory, as the absenteeism was deplorable. 
Children who are exhausted by their daily labors are 
physically unfit for the class-room, and statistics show 
that a large number, both male and female, use the even- 
ing school as an excuse to escape parental supervision. 

These schools were originally intended for young men 
and women of a more mature age, but they have been 
diverted from their true purpose, and open a wide door 
fer demoralization and injury among the junior pupils 
who nominally attend them, 

The schedule of uniform salaries has shown by its oper» 
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ation to be one of the aa progressive ro ‘ait = 


the board for many years. President Simmons does not 
see why increase of vay for length of service should be 
confined to principals to the exclusion of all other 
teachers. The compulsory education law has resulted in 
a gratifying decrease of juvenile crime, of pauperism, and 
illiteracy. One defect of the law is that the truant offi- 
cers cannot arrest, but must procure a warrant and seek 
the assistance of a police officer. Then the delinquent 
must be conducted to a police court and placed among 
thieves and vagabonds of every grade. Animprovement 
would be to make all truant cases simply offenses against 
school regulations or discipline. The Normal College is 
the most important single branch of the school system, 
and President Simmons believes it should be placed on a 
basis similar to the College of the City of New York, be- 
yond the reach of both open and concealed adversaries. 





*ORDER OF EXERCISES IN ELOCUTION. 


A REVIEW. 


Elocution, expression, and rhetoric have been closely 
allied subjects from the time of Isocrates, down to the 
present. No branch of educational science has been 
more written and talked about. The ideal training of 
Quintilian was that of an orator, and it was his opinion, 
as well as that of Cicero, that a well educated orator was 
as well educated as it was possible for a human being to 
be. And was he not right? Think a moment. Oratory 
is not on the surface. We permanently move people, 
not by what we seem tobe, but by what we are. Oratory 
is from within, and what is not in, cannot come out, 
Senseless actors have neither hearts nor brains. They 
may possibly become actors—surface actors, but not 
artists. The foundation of all true elocution and oratory 
is ethical. 

Many teachers of elocution have overlooked this fact, 
and drilled for the purpose of producing grace, bearing, 
symmetry, promptness, enunciation, volume, and modu- 
lation. This ought they to do, but the other thing they 
should not by any means leave undone. Mrs. Parker, 
deals with all these elements in her teaching, for 
she isan adept in all branches of her art, but in this 
book she shows how a learner should be trained. The 
ethical and intellectual she leaves for personal con- 
tact with teachers, the mechanical is clearly set forth. 
The book is divided into thirty-one chapters, in each of 
which is considered some of the most essential subjects 
connected with elocution. Among these topicsare, ‘‘ Bear- 
ing and Carriage of the Body,” “ Breathing Exercises,” 
“Decomposing Exercises,” ‘‘Quality of Voice,” 
‘* Quality of Speech,” ‘‘ Articulation Exercises,” ‘‘ Gene- 
ral Vowel Rules,” “ Pitch of Voice.” These will serve 
to illustrate the general character of this treatise. But 
this does not give an idea of the real value of what Mrs. 
Parker has done. 

In speaking of ‘‘ bearing and carriage,” she says 
that the exercises should be given regularly and with a 
definite purpose. Precision is the first element of grace, 
and, improving the bearing of the body, is the first 
thing to be secured. Symmetry of body being the first 
.equisite, all bad habits, such as the carrying of cne 
shoulder higher than the other, head leaning to one side, 
hips uneven, etc., are to"be corrected. Let this be done 
by showing a child definitely what is required of him. 
Vague directions, such as, ‘‘ Stand up straight,” ‘‘ Hold 
your head better,” or, ‘‘Do stop bending over,” are 
worse than useless. Bring the correct habit, which you 
wish to substitute, clearly and with regularity into the 
consciousness, and the bad habit will gradually disap- 
pear. Her remedy for the existing evils of posture and 
bearing is of the highest educational order. Example, 
not compulsion, is the surer way to success in any teach- 
ing. This chapter contains many common sense sugges- 
tions, and is followed by a schedule of exercises for im- 
proving the bearing of the body. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Physical Exercise” is filled with 
directions and cautions of an eminently practical nature, 
and the popular notion of the purpose of physical exer- 
cise, to improve the body, is shown to be false. ‘‘ The 
body is trained that it may be a better medium for the 
soul. Body and soul are a unit, and they must be 
developed harmoniously.” The outline for “ breathing 
exercises ” is followed by explicit directions concerning 
each one, and Mrs, Parker urges here the necessity of 
proper ventilation and dress to insure the best results 
from the exercises, 
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Tot a who do not understand the subject thorough- 
ly, decomposing exercises seem absurd, and out of place 
in teaching elocution. They are, however, very import- 
ant, and a chapter is devoted to specifications of the 
various exercises in this connection. In treating of 
voice, Mrs. Parker makes a distinction between voice 
quality and speech quality, and treats quality under the 
heads of conventional modification of quality, and natur- 
al modification of quality. Her exercises in articula- 
tion are based upon the natural sequence of the elemen- 
tary sounds, as noticed in the first sounds uttered by 
children, for the author rightly believes that one who 
follows nature cannot go wrong. She has introduced 
into her book the vocal chart arranged by Dr. Charles 
Guilmette, a celebrated singer and teacher of music in 
Boston, also the vowel table by Prof. Alexander Graham 
Bell, of Scotland. After many exercises on vowels and 
consonants, and enunciation, Mrs. Parker concludes with 
exercises on pitch. Here she denounces the “ artificial 
division of quality into orotund, aspirate, etc..” as detri- 
mental to the study of elocution, saying, ‘‘ The set form 
is faithfully practiced until the pupil can reproduce with 
more or less accuracy the teacher’s every intonation. 
The pupil is now ready for other set forms, all labeled, 
classified, and warranted to cover the whole range of 
human emotions.” This touch of humor certainly shows 
the artificiality of the old system inaclear light. For 
this system, Mrs. Parker substitutes placing of voice, for 
she argues that ‘‘ changes in quality are effected by the 
impingement of the head of the column of breath 
against different parts of the mouth or head. To gain 
control of the epiglottis so that the tone can be directed 
at will, is virtually to possess the power to. demonstrate 
all qualities.” 





A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL THOUGHT. 





THE WORK OF JOHN STURM. 


The discovery of printing in 1486 increased the num- 
ber of books, and greatly stimulated the desire for knowl- 
edge. Before this time two branches of study had been 
for ages taught in the elementary schools—reading and 
music. The common reading books were the catechism 
and songs. Schools were connected with the church and 
ecclesiastics were the teachers. Not much knowledge was 
required to become a teacher. After the revival of 
learning in Germany the Bible was read aloud, and some 
parts of it committed to memory. There were no 
classes. Individual teaching was universal. No one 
had thought of learning words without learning the 
alphabet first, and little effort was put forth to lead the 
pupils to understand what they either committed to 
memory or read. The manner of reading or singing was 
not considered. This is a fair account of the condition 
of elementary instruction in all parts of Europe, where 
elementary schools existed from the earliest Christian 
times down almost to the close of the eighteenth century. 
The result of such instruction was that children disliked 
to go to school, for mechanical work is distasteful to the 
mature, but much more so to the young. The rod, the 
cane, and the raw-hide were necessary in order to stimu- 
late pupils to do what they so much disliked to do. The 
punishments were often terrible, ‘‘ kneeling on peas, 
sitting in the shame-bench, standing in pillory, wearing 
the ass-cap, standing in the school door in the open 
street with a label on the back or breast,” were mild 
modes of punishment. Martin Luther records that he 
was whipped fifteen or sixteen times on the back during 
one forenoon. All of this was a natural consequence of 
the methods of instruction, and would have continued 
to this day if the same intellectual forces had been per- 
petuated. It is only because the world somewhat recog- 
nizes the fact that teaching is a natural process, and like 
all other natural processes must be pleasurable, that this 
old-time barbarism is passing away. We cannot wonder 
that for most of the time since the schools were estab- 
lished that the schoolmaster has been assigned a place, 
in wealthy families, among the servants. It was just 
where the dignity of his position put him. We do not 
refer to“hose higher teachers like Ascham whose attain- 
ments and characters introduced them into the best 
society, and even made them companions of kings and 
princes. The few who could afford to pay for the best 
instruction were greatly favored, the vast multitude 
either grew up in ignorance or a hatred of study. 

The first teacher who brought order out of disorder in 
«| seoondary school work was John Sturm, who was born 
Klin 1507, and died in 1589, three years before Comenius. 
Ascham was 4 little younger than Sturm and acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to eai'16 hia te many of hig ideas. 





Luther was born in 1488, but although several years the 
senior of Sturm, he did not much change the courses of 
study he found in Germany. His educational ideas were 
excellent, many of them as admirable as were ever 
uttered, but he left methods of teaching in the schools 
essentially as he found them, only teachers were 
much increased, they were much more valued, and 
liberally supported. Agricola, before Luther, had uttered 
excellent educational aphorisms and Rabelais had 
written many facts in an admirable manner; and Mon- 
taigne, before Comenius, had anticipated many of his 
utterances, but no one before Strum had reconstructed 
the system of the secondary schools. His influence was 
so great that it is said that at one time there were two 
hundred noblemen, twenty-four counts and barons, and 
three princes under his instruction. His principles were 
the foundation of the school systems of Wurtenberg and 
Saxony, and regulated the course of study largely in the 
schools of the Jesuits. Sturm had a distinct object in Fiew. 
However we may criticise the value of his object, we 
must admit that he worked steadily and earnestly to- 
wards it, during his whole life. He was a decided, as 
well as an able man. He had no doubt as to the value 
of his ideal, and he succeeded in convincing a good part 
of the world that he was right. The outlines of his 
scheme were adopted by Westminster and Eton, the great 
preparatory schools of England, and thus accomplished 
a great good, for in the schools of England before 
this time there was a great deal of show without the sub- 
stance of learning, without either thoroughness or 
system. 

Sturm never realized the true object of education as 
expressed by Agricola, Rabelais, Montaigne, Ratich, 
Lord Bacon, Milton, or even by his friend Ascham. 
Comenius stood on a mountain top and he in the valley 
by its side in comparison, yet he had what Comenius 
never had, viz., singleness of aim, and definiteness of 
purpose as to what he wanted. He aimed at one thing, 
and that was the training of a boy to become a complete 
gentleman, for a man could not be a gentleman without 
a knowledge of Latin. To be able to read, write, and 
speak Latin was the one accomplishment that separated 
the ignoble herd from nature’s noblemen. It opened to 
the mind a storehouse of great thoughts excellently ex- 
pressed. There was nothing in any European language 
in comparison a thousandth part as valuable as in Latin 
and Greek, especially in the Latin. And he was right. 
What could be studied at his time? Astronomy was 
Astrology. Modern science was unborn. Mathematics 
was found in a little arithmetic, and poorly expressed 
algebra. Only Euclid was the one perfected text-book, 
yet from this few practical problems could be drawn. No 
one had prepared mathematical books suitable to be 
studied by children. Philosophy had exhausted itself 
in the vain syllogisms of the Schoolmen. Its course 
was almost run ; at all events, it was only fit for mature 
minds. Sturm looked around for something to be studied 
by boys. What else could he choose? His children of 
seven could learn to speak the words used by the immor- 
tal Cicero. What could be better? He succeeded in 
educating many noble men because they learned one 
thing and that one thing thoroughly. The wealth of 
Latin literature was open to them, and had a powerful 
influence in molding the whole of their after lives. 
And then a man who could read, speak, and write Latin 
fluently, perhaps better than his native tongue, carried 
an influence with him that could not be estimated. Al- 
though Sturm did not reform old methods of teaching, 
and although he did not give his attention to the studies 
of common schools, yet he has been of more service to 
the cause of sound learning than any man since the 
revival of learning. He exalted humanism and made it 
so adored by the entire world of letters, that even to- 
day no accomplishment is considered second to that of 
being known to be a thorough classical scholar. Sturm 
would have made an admirable diplomatist, and not 
until another arose, greater than he, whose transcendent 
abilities qualified him to become a prime minister, did 
the great Latin schools of Europe acknowledge a supe- 
rior. Arnold showed the world what it was to be a great 
teacher. Before him Sturm sinks into insignificance. 
Since Arnold “‘no one can despise the profession of a 
schoolmaster.”. What Arnold did Browning well tells: 
‘‘He taught the boys to govern themselves. He substi- 
tuted for a system, in which the governors were allowed 
any license on condition that they denied it to every one 
else, one in which the responsibility of the ruler, was 
rated even more highly than the obligation of the ruled. 
He taught the boys to think for themselves ; to pierce 
beyond the veil of words into the substance of things ; to 
see realities ; to touch, and taste, and handle the matter 
of which they had only beforetalked, Thus he produced 
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a vigorous eneninie and a manly mind.” Ina single 
word, Arnold was a teacher and understood education. 
He profited by other great teachers, with all of whom he 
was acquainted. His mind had depth and breadth 
enough to understand Ascham, Montaigne, and Come- 
nius, as well as Quintilian, Seneca, and Socrates, He 
saw the shallowness of a system of words, words, words ; 
even though these words might in after years be the 
means of bringing great enlargement. He grasped the 
necessity of giving the’ minds of beginners something to 
do they could appreciate and take delightin. To Arnold 
more than to any other man are we indebted for the im- 
provement in teaching we see to-day ; but it must be con- 
fessed that an Arnold would not have been possible 
without a Sturm. The greater Christ comes after the 
John the Baptist. 


*THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 

















FOG AND CLOUDS. 


einen 


By Supt. SHERMAN WILLIAMs, Glens Fails, New York. 


You have all seen a kettle of water on the stove, and 
know that if the kettle is left there long enough the 
water will all disappear, boil away, as you would say. 
What becomes of it? Can you find it anywhere? You 
say it has become steam. Very well, where is the 
steam? What is steam? What causes water to change 
to steam? Suppose the fire in the stove was not very 
hot, and the water in the kettle did not get hot enough 
so that you could see any steam escaping ; the water 
would all disappear just the same, though not so soon. 
What would become of it? After a rain you see pools 
of water ; they soon disappear. What becomes of the 
water? It soaks into the ground, you tell me. Onlya 
part of it. What becomes of the rest? Suppose I put a 
basin of water out of doors. The water disappears 
What becomes of it? You would say it dries up. I 
would say it evaporates ; it certainly disappears and does 
not sinkinto the ground. Does it become invisible? 

Suppose you put a tea-kettle of water on the stove, 
and heat it as hot as youcan. The steam will pass out 
of the spout very fast. Look close to the end of the spout. 
What do you see?’ Nothing at all for a very short dis- 
tance ; just beyoal this you see what you have called 
steam, and then a little farther on nothing, but the 
water is gradually leaving the kettle, and will soon all 
be gone, and if the lid is tight must all go outof the 
spout; and asit goes is first invisible, then visible, then 
invisible again. We have made some progress, have we 
not? Water is sometimes visible and sometimes invis- 
ible. Do you understand the fog any better yet? But 
we must not stop here. Let us have the tea-kettle ex- 
periment on a larger scale, those of us who can. Let 
us go to the nearest railroad station, and watch the first 
locomotive that stands on the track with steam up. 
Let us get where we can watch the escaping steam. If 
there is a good fire so that steam is forming fast, we 
will notice that for some distance we can see nothing ; 
farther on, what you call steam ; and then again, nothing. 
Water, invisible, visible, invisible. Three changes in 
almost no time. These are facts. There can be no 
question as to that. But why are these things so? The 
answer to every question brings a new question, doesn't 
it? If this were not so we would soon cease to learn 
anything. I think we must rest now. Some other time 
we will try and see if we can get an answer to the new 
question. Think about it when you have nothing else 
todo. Thoughts require time in which to grow, and 
become large, strong and mature, as well as other 
things. 





LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


By ANNA JOHNSON. 

To impress lessons upon children, repetition is neces- 
sary, but unless there is variety in such repetition, the 
interest soon flags, and the purpose of the repetition is 
lost ; for this reason numerous devices are necessary ; the 
same lesson must be clothed in different forms to insure 
interest and consequently the desired attention. 

Grammar used to be the driest and most uninterest- 
ing study to mo.t children ; there was nothing bright, 
lively,or fascinating about it; now, in the jorm of 
** Language Lessons,” it has assumed ap entirely differ- 








ent white and becomes attractive instead of repulsive. 

I have found blackboard exercises very effective in 
brightening up the children, and making them alert to de- 
tect errors and correct them, use proper pauses, use the 
apostrophe, quotation marke, and capitalscorrectly, and 
also accurate in the spelling of little words that are so 
very puzzling to children. 

I know that many object to the so-called “ false syn 
tax;” when it presents errors that are new to the cbil- 
dren, it is wrong, most decidedly ; but the common, 
flagrant errors that they are continually making, I can 
see no objection in writing and pointing out for cor- 
rection; for instance, “He done it,” and ‘‘He seen 
it,” are s9 common and dreadful that some way of im- 
pressing the correction is certainly needed. 

Write, ‘‘ He done it,” on the board and have some child 
come up and cross out done mostemphaucally and place 
did above it ; the same with, ‘‘ He seenit,” and ‘I ain’t 
got no pencil;” they will soon see that, ‘‘I have no 
pencil ” sounds very much better. 

Tell them some one knocks at the door and you ask, 
“Who is it”? which you write upon the board. Have 
some one come and write the answer, when he means 
himself, They will soon be quick to write, ** It is J,” in- 
stead of the me which is apt to come. 

Taking up the most common errors in this way the 
children will becomeaccustomed to the proper way, and 
will often be found correcting others, if not themselves, 
in ordinary conversation. 

Have them write a sentence asking a favor for them- 
selves and some one else, as ‘“‘ May Mary and I give out 
the pens?’ The form will thus be impressed. In confes- 
sing a fault have them place their own name first, as 
“T and John broke the glass.” 

For the use of the apostrophe write,‘* Whose hat is it?” 
Have them reply using a person's name, as, “It was 
John’s hat;” also call attention to the apostrophe only 
being used when the name ends in 8, as ‘‘ James’ book,” 
Such exercises will fix it in their memories, 

For pauses, write sentences leaving out the pauses to 
be supplied by children, as ‘‘ Hark what noise is that.” 
This sets them thinking and makes the pauses more em- 
phatic. 

Quotation marks and use of capitals may be taught in 
the same way. 

Words of different meaning but pronounced alike are 
always puzzling to children. Write a sentence where 
the two occur, leaving out the words to be supplied by 
the children as, ‘‘ My mother sent me to the store with 
a cent, and I would get wood,” Write ina column 

school, 

late, 

books, 
and have cluidren place the to, too, two before the 
proper words. 

These exercises will give life to the class, and cannot 
fail to interest and impress, 

They are as pleasant as games for the children, 





TEN SUGGESTIVE FACTS FOR THE GEOGRA- 
PHY CLASS, 


From JOSEPH COOK. 


I find ten most striking physical contrasts between the 
Old World and the New, and all to the advantage of the 
productive power of the soil of America, 


I. 


I am fascinated with arain map of the globe ; for it 
shows that my country is on the humid, and theréfore, 
the fertile side of the world. 

This continent is narrow ; hence the ocean winds water 
it well. The Old World is wide ; hence the ocean winds 
water it poorly. Sahara, Arabia, Persia, Central Thibet 
are almost or wholly rainless. We have no Sahara, no 


Arabia, no Persia. oe 


In the New World the mountain chains on the east 
side of the continent are low. In the Old World the 
mountain chains on the east side are high. Butthe earth 
rolls east, and therefore , the trade winds blow west. 
The permanent winds of the globe, bearing the fertilizing 
exhalations of the ocean, breathe always out of the morn- 
ing. They impinge upon the breast of the continents on 
the side of the sunrise. High mountain chains on that 
side shut out these winds largely from the Old World ; 
low mountain chains on that side admit them to the 
New. If the Himalayas and the Mountains of the Moon 





stood on the west side of Africa, Sahara would cease to 


bea desert. A branch of the trade wind breathes through |i 


the West Indies into the Gulf of México and ascends the ; 


Mississippi Valley. Guyot says that, if that gulf had a 
chain of mountains on its north side, as the Mediterranean 
has, that valley would be almost rainless. 

As the more important winds blow from the east, ours 
is the continent of wet ocean winds; the Old World, of 
dry land winds, It is a dry land wind that makes 
.| Sahara ; and this land wind is made dry by the breadth 
of the Old World and its height on the east. Under the 
tropics the Old World receives 77 inches of water by the 
year ; America, 115. 

The New World, therefore, as Guyot has shown, is the 
humid ; the Old World the arid side of the globe. 

































































Iil. 


America, therefore, has great, the Old World small, 
river systems. There is no position in which the Missis- 
sippi could be placed in Europe, south of St. Petersburg, 
and find room, Join in one current the Lena, the Oby» 
the Amoor, the Yang-tse, the Hoang-ho, the Yenisei, the 
Indus, and the Ganges, and these eight principal rivers 
of Asia do not carry to the ocean as much water as the 
Amazon alone, 
IV. 

America is the continent of fat plains ; the Old World 
that of frozen or scorched plains. In the New World 
the Mississippi and the Amazon traverse plains whose 
fertility no other part of the globe can equal ; but in the 
Old World the great plain extending from Norway to 
Kamtschatka is locked in perpetual frost ; and that which 
stretches from the western shoulder of Africa to the 
heart of Asia is made barren by tropical heat. 


v; 


America is a concave, the Old World a convex, contin- 
ent. Our mountain chains run north and south ; those 
of Asia and Europe, east and west. Ours have, therefore, 
the sun on both sides, and culture with us can climb the 
mountains ; those of the Old World have the sun on the 
south side, and on the north are comparatively infertile. 


VI. 


Cooling inlets of the ocean, like the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea, are found in America under the equa- 

tor ; but the hottest regions of the Old World are distin- 
guished by distance from the ocean. The Mediterranean 
lies too far north to be of as much service to the Old 
World’s fertility as the Gulf is to that of the New ; and it 
is, besides, shut in by the Alps and Sahara. 


VIL. 
America is high, and the Old World low, under the 
equator. The table-lands of Mexico and of Brazil are 
comparatively cool, although in the tropics; but Sahara 
is so low that it might be, as it ought to be, made a 
navigable sea, by a channel from the Mediterranean or 
the ocean. 

VIil. 

The New World is narrow under the equator ; the Old 
World is wide there. The fertility of the New, therefore, 
loses less than that of the Old by tropical scorching. 
The equator, it is true, hangs under Orion, directly above 
the mouth of the Amazon. But the isotherm of greatest 
heat runs through the mouth of the Orinoco. It cuts 
only through the narrow neck of South America, neck- 
laced by oceans, and fanned by wet winds; but it blows 
through Africa from tawny shoulder to tawny shoulder, 
each unsprinkled by the dew of the sea. 

IX. 
Cut out from the 31,000,000 square miles of the Old 
World, and the 15,000,000 of the New, all mountainous, 
frozen, and arid regions. The remnant of productive 
soil, scholars say, is about 10,000,000 square miles in the 
Old World, and 11,000,000 in the New. In America, in 
this estimate, I reject as frozen all territory north of a 
line running through the Straits of Belle Isle, the south 
end of Hudson’s Bay and the north of Vancouver's Is- 
land. I exclude the ranges of sterility in the Rocky 
Mountains and the Andes. I omit the dry regions east 
and west of Colorado and on the coasts of Chili and 
Peru. I exclude the sterile portions of Patagonia. In 
the Old World, I shut out Sahara, great parts of Arabia, 
Persia, and Central Asia, and Northern Russia and 
Siberia. 
X. 

Here, then, bursts upon us the greatly suggestive and 
organizing American fact, that the New World can sus- 
tain a greater population than the Old. If it can, proba- 
bly it ultimately will. In this majestic circumstance I 
hear the footfails of Fate, with which it infinitely be- 
hooves the dim stir of present ages to keep step ! America 
is yet in the gristle. The New World is yet new. Our 
Republic is yet in the morning of its days. 
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SOME THINGS PUPILS HAVE TOLD.—TWO 
GENERAL EXERCISES. 


By ELLA BoLpRy. 
I.—WHAT THEY HAD READ. 

OsyEcT.—To give pupils who are averse to talking an 
exercise in narrating. 

PREPARATION.—Two days before the exercise, pupils 
were requested to be prepared to relate some interesting 
fact or incident which they had read. 

Trme.—The last half-hour Friday afternoon. 

The pupils rose in"their seats, announced their subject, 
and related in a natural tone what they had read, some 
giving the facts in their own words, others in the words 
of the book or paper containing the incident. The fol- 
lowing is a part of the exercise as given : 

No. 1.—Origin of the term, ‘ Foolscap.”—When 
Oliver Cromwell became protector after the execution of 
Charles I., he ordered the stamp of the cap of Liberty to 
be placed on all paper used by the government. Soon 
after the restoration, Charles II. having occasion to use 
some paper,some of this government paper was brought to 
him. He looked at it and inquired the meaning of the 
stamp. On being told, he said, ‘‘ Take it away. I'll have 
nothing to do with a fool’s cap.” Thus originated the 
term, ‘‘ Foolscap,” which has since been applied to writ- 
ing paper in size about nine by sixteen inches. 

No, 2.—Curious facts about flowers.—A flowering 
plant has never been found in the Antarctic circle. In 
the Arctic region there are seven-hundred and sixty-two 
kinds of flowers ; fifty of them are really polar flowers. 
The colors of these flowers are mostly white and yellow. 

The rose of Florida, the most beautiful of all flowers 
has no perfume. The Turks cultivate whole fields of 
roses, from which they make the famous attar of roses, 
so fragrant that anything touched with a drop of it, 
seems never to lose its smell. 

In some plants the flowers sleep during the night, and 
the leaves during the day. Leaves will always face the 
sky and earth, flowers will effect all kinds of positions. 

Plants, like the calla, natives of warm climates, should 
be watered with warm water. 

No. 3.—A bucket the cause of war.—About seven hun- 
dred years ago some soldiers went from the little country 
Modena, into Bologna, and took a bucket from a well. It 
could have been replaced for a few cents, and the sol- 
diers said they only did it for a frolic, but the people of 
Bologna took it as a great insult, and declared war 
against Modena. It was a long and bloody conflict. 
More than 10,000 people were killed because of a bucket. 

No. 4.—The growth of the finger nails.—The finger 
nails grow faster on young people than they do on older 
ones. They grow faster in summer than in winter. The 
middle finger nail grows the fastest, the little finger 
next, and the thumb grows the slowest. The nails on the 
right hand grow faster than those on the left. 

No. 5.—Arabian horses.—The horses of the Arabs are 
the finest in the world. They are not as large as our 
horses, and inclined to be lean rather than fat. Their 
color is brown, the tail and mane are short. The Arabs 
try their swiftness by hunting the ostrich which is found 
on the sandy plains. As soon as the ostrich sees himself 
aimed at, he makes for the mountains, while the horse- 
man travels along the plain trying to cut off his retreat. 
The ostrich makes use of both legs and wings, but finally 
gives up. When a horse is found of such speed that it 
can capture an ostrich readily and without tiring, it is 
considered worth from seven thousand to eight thous- 
and dollars. 

No. 6.—The cocoanut tree.—The cocoanut tree grows 
to a height of from 60 to 100 feet. It has a crown of 
leaves at its summit. 

No. 7.—The first newspaper.—The first newspaper in 
North America, called The Boston Weekly News-Letter, 
was established in 1704, 

No. 8.—A remarkable echo.—The most remarkable 
echo known is that produced at the castle of Simonetta, 
Milan. It reports the echo of a pistol sixty times. 

No. 9.—The first printing.—The first printing in New 
England was done in 1639. The first thing printed was 
the freeman’s oath, the second an almanac, and the third 
an edition of the Psalms. 

No. 10.—Gen. Jackson destroyed the railroad bridge 
on the Monongahela river, April 29, 1863. ; 

No. 11.—(A very little girl who had read only in her 
picture book.) A is for angler who sits on a log, and 
fishes all day and catches a frog. 

II.—WHAT PUPILS HAD OBSERVED. 

OssEcT.—To lead pupils to observe and relate in a clear 
and interesting manner what they have.observed. 

The exercise took place the Friday following the one 


on which the above was given. Notice was given a 
week beforehand that pupils were to be prepared to relate 
some interesting fact in nature which they had observed 
for themselves. 

No. 1.—The sweetest side of any fruit or vegetable is 
the side which grows toward the sun. 

No. 2.—A chimney swallow built its nest in our chim- 
ney. It was made of sticks, of about equal length, that 
looked as if they were all from the same kind of tree. 
They were fastened to the chimney with gum from trees. 
The chimney swallow lays four white eggs. 

No. 8.—Peanuts grow in the ground like potatoes, and 
have a leaf something like the clover leaf. 

No. 4.—The humming-bird’s nest (a specimen was 
shown by pupil) is fastened to alittle branch of a tree. It 
is covered with the green moss from limbs of trees, and 
looks like a knot on the limb. It is made entirely of 
something soft,like the down from flowers, I never saw 
but one egg in a humming-bird’s nest. 

No. 5.—The upper teeth of a horse extend in a straight 
line from the jaw, the lower ones slant out from the jaw 
to aid in cutting the grass. Thereis a place in the upper 
jaw where there are no teeth. 

No, 6.—(A very small boy.) When I was in the woods 
last week I saw a squirrel’s nest,in a tree, made of sticks 
and leaves. 

No. 7.—I saw a large brown hawk. Its breast and the 
under side of its wings were white. It was chasing a 
little bird. 

No. 8.—This flower (showing an Indian pipe) grows in 
the woods. Its petals and stem are pure white. The 
flower droops over like the bowl of a pipe. When it be- 
comes colder it stands up straight. The stem bearing 
the flower grows out of the earth. There are no little 
rootlets, and the leaves on the side of the stem are very 
small. 

No. 9.—I saw a quail’s nest with twenty white eggs in 
it. The next time I saw it there were little quails. 





FACULTY-CULTURE BY DRAWING. 





By FRANK ABORN, Cleveland, O. 
Copyrighted by Frank Aborn. All rights reserved. 
(CONTINUED. ) 

EXERCISE LI. 

GaME.—Peculiarity of structure. 

Let the class try who can describe the highest house 
or building. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who has beaten—who has described the building 
in which the ratio of the height of the building’ to the 
height of the windows is the greatest, or the one who 
has described the house with the greatest number of 
stories, 

See general directions Ex. I. 

EXERCISE LII. 

GAME.—The neck. 

Fose any child who is not deformed, but who is so 
dressed that the neck is most completely hidden. (Fig. 1.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

Those have beaten who have represented the neck, as 
not exposed. (Fig. 2.) 

Fig d- ul 
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EXercisE LIII. 

Game.—Relative widths, 

Allow the class a moment in which to make a sketch 
of any wall of the school-room in which there are two 
or more window or door openings, the spaces between 
which are greater than the widths of the openings 
themselves. 

Those have beaten who have represented the spaces 
wider than the openings. 

Play this game with another wall in which there is a 
space between openings, the width of which is less than 
that of any opening. 


Exercise LIV, 


Game.—Characteristics of construction, 
Let the class try to describe a church, 
Allow a moment for a sketch, 





Those have beaten who have described a building 
having long, narrow windows and a steeple. (Fig. 8.) 

They may also try who can describe a church with 
the highest steeple. 


Fig 3~ LIV 
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EXERCISE LV. 


Proceed as suggested in Ex. XXXV. 
Exercise LVI. 

Game.—Peculiarity of construction. 

Let the class try who can describe the broadest house. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who has beaten—who has described a building” in 
the gable end of which there is the greatest number of 
windows in a row, or the one in which the ratio 
between the width of the building and the width of a 
window is the greatest. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

See ‘‘ general direction,” Ex. I. 
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EXeERcIsE LVII, 

Game.— Position. 

Let the teacher quickly draw a ring about one half as 
wide as the blackboard in one corner, and touching 
two sides of it. (Fig. 3.) 

Pose. . 

Allow a moment for a sketch, describing where the 
ring was drawn. 

Those have beaten who have described the ring’s posi- 
tion approximately correct. (Fig. 4.) 
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Exercise LVIII. 

GamE.—Peculiarity of construction. 

Let the class try who can describe the longest and 
lowest house. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who has beaten—who has described the side of the 
building in which there is the greatest number of win- 
dows in a row, and the fewest rows (fig. 5), or the one 
in which the ratio of the width of the building to the 
width of the windows is the greatest. (Fig. 6.) 
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EXERCISE LIX. 

GamE.—Number. 

Let the class try to describe any door of the school- 
room by a sketch. 

Allow a moment for the sketch. 

See who have beaten—who have described the num- 
ber of panels in the door correctly. (Fig. 7.) 

Nots.—In the event that the sketches are too small, 
they should be repeated until the size is sufficiently 
great to allow of no mistake as to the number of panels 


represented. 
fiy7-u% () (\ 
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EXERCISE LX. 


Proceed as suggested in Ex. XXXV. 


EXERCISE LXI. 
GamE.—Heights. 
Open a window so that the lower sash is immediately 
behind the upper one, and both are equally distant from 
the top and bottom of the window opening. (Fig. 1.) 





Close the window, 
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Allow a moment for a sketch that describes how much 
and where the window was open. 

See who have beaten—who have represented the open- 
ings approximately equal. J 
Play this game with the window opened differently. 

See “‘ general direction” Ex. I. 
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EXERCISE LXII. 
GaMé.—Peculiarity of construction. 
Let the class try to describe a store-front. 
Allow a moment for a sketch. 
Those have beaten who have represented a building in 
which the larger part of the first story is a window. 
(Figs. 2 and 3.) 
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EXERCISE LXIII. 


GAME.— To omit what is hidden. 

Place a chair facing the school. Allow the class a 
moment in which to make a sketch describing its posi- 
tion. (Fig. 4.) 

When this is done pose a boy, sitting in the chair as 
it stands, who is large enough to hide all the spindles of 
the chair-back with his body. 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for a sketch, describing how the boy 
sat in the chair. (Fig. 5.) 

Those beat who erased the spindles. 

Play this game with the chair turned the opposite 
way. 








RECEPTION Day. 





AUTHORS’ DAYS. 





WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


1, Born April 7, 1770, at Cockermouth, in Cumber- 
sand, England, and left an orphan at the age of fourteen, 

2. Educated partly in a school situated ina beautiful 
country region, where the influences of nature, so notice- 
able in his poems, and the simple manner of life were 
favorable to his poetic development. 

3. In speaking years afterward of a couplet which he 
wrote in one of his school-boy poems, and which he con- 
sidered very imperfect, he said, “I recollect distinctly 
the very spot where this struck me. The moment was 
important in my poetical history ; for I date from it my 
consciousness of the infinite variety of natural appear- 
ances which had been unnoticed by the poets of any age 
or country, so far as I was acquainted with them, and 
I made a resolution to supply jn some degree the defi- 








4, He says of himself that he was “stiff, moody, and 
of violent temper.” His mother said of him that he was 
the only one of her children about whom she felt any 
anxiety—for she was sure that he would be remarkable 
for good or evil. 

5. Studied at Cambridge, graduating in 1791. 
was not a remarkable scholar. 

6. His first publications were not very successful. 
They were “ Descriptive Sketches,” and ‘‘ An Evening 
Walk.” 

7%. His intimate friends were Coleridge and Lamb, 
both poets like himself. 

8. When nearly seventy he received honorary degrees 
from the Universities of Dublin, and Cambridge, and 
when seventy-three he was appointed Poet-Laureate, 
with the understanding that it was solely a tribute of re- 
spect, and would notinvolve any but self-imposed duties. 

Poems for recitation or reading. (Teachers may se- 
lect several of these, all of which can be easily under- 
stood by children, and have them recited or read, be- 
tween some of the numbers of this exercise.) 

‘*To the Cuckoo.” 

“* Written in March.” 

“To a Snowdrop.” 

** To My Sister.” 

** Sonnet to Milton.” 

**To a Skylark.” 

** The Daffodils.” 


TO A BUTTERFLY. 


I've watched you now a full half-hour 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower ; 
And, little Butterfly ! indeed 

I know not if you sleep or feed. 

How motionless !—not frozen seas 
More motionless !—and then 

What joy awaits you, when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees, 
And calls you forth again ! 


He 


9. 


This plot of orchard-ground is outs ; 

My trees they are, my sister’s flowers ; 
Here rest your wings when they are weary ; 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary ! 

Come often to us, fear no wrong ; 

Sit near us on the bough! 

We'll talk of sunshine and of song, 

And summer days when we were young ; 
Sweet childish days that were as long 

As twenty days are now, 


FROM ‘‘TO A SKYLARK.” 


10. Up with me! up with me into the clouds ! 
For thy song, Lark, is strong ; 

Up with me ! up with me into the clouds ! 
Singing, singing, 

With clouds and sky about thee ringing ; 
Lift me, guide me till I find 

That spot which seems so to thy mind! 

* * * x 


* as 


There is madness about thee, and joy divine 
In that song of thine ; 

Lift me, guide me high and high 

To thy banqueting--place in the sky. 


THE DAFFODILS. 


11. I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden Daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 


Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretch in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay ; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ;— 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ; 
I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth that show to me had brought, 


For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the Daffodils, 
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ARTICLES INTERESTING TO TEACHERS FROM 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Australia, Centenary of.—Feb. National Rev. 
Animals, Agency in Soil Making.—Feb. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Ancient Ohio Mounds.—Jan. Mag. West. Hist. 
Alexandria College, Dublin.—Feb. Woman's World. 
Alcohol, Question in Germany.—(Jan. 21) Rev. Scient. 
A Boston Experiment.—March Wide Awake. 
American Girls, Defects in.—Feb. Chautaug. 
Animals, Reasoning Power of.—March North Am. Rev. 
America, Inland Ocean of North.—Feb. Am. Mag. 
Art and Morality.—March North Am. Rev. 

Block Island, R. I.—Feb. New Eng. Mag. 

Byron, Centenary of—(Jan. 26) Nation. 

Buffalo, Hunting on Texas Plains.—Feb. Outing. 
Birds, Fifty Common.—Feb. Audubon. 

College Requirements in England.—Feb. Acad. 
College Presidencies.—Jan. Bapt. Quar. Rev. 

Canada and U. 8.—Feb. West. Rev. 

* Commercial Union with.—Feb. Overland Mo. 
California, Colonization of Lower.—Jan. Golden Era. 
Catholic Schools.—Feb. Catholic World. 

Conn., Invasion of by the British.—March Mag. Am. Hist. 
Chemistry, Lab’y W’k in High Schools.—Feb. Acad. 
Centennial Fourth of July at the St. Petersburg Prison.—March 


Century. 
Contraction and the Remedy.—March North Am. Rev. 
Christian Rossetti.—March Woman’s World. 
Constitution of U. 8.—Feb. XIX. Century. 
Despotism on Wheels.—Feb. Home Knowl. 
Depravity, Cure for.—Feb. Christian Thought. 
Existence, Struggles for.--Feb. XTX. Century. 
Europe, Peoples of 8. E.—(Jan. 27) Science. 
” Armies of, 1888.—Jan. Nuova Antol. 
Eagle and Canary.—Feb. Gentleman’s. 
Education in U. 8.—Jan. Sanit. 
ad Higher for Women in New York.—(Jan. 26) Nation. 
of Emotions.—Feb. Fort. Rev. 
Fiction, Profitable Reading of.—March Forum. 
Free Trade vs. Fair Trade.—Feb. West. Rev. 
Fishing, Seining, At Midnight.—Feb. Outing. 
Government, Female Clerks in America.—Feb. Chambers. 
Grant and Meade, Escape of.—March Mag. Am. Hist. 
Gladstone and Parnell.—Feb. Unit. Rev. 
Greek, Plays at Universities.—Feb. Woman's World. 
Girls’ Schools, Pedantry in.—Feb. XTX. Century. 
Girl Workers.—March Woman’s World. 
History, Methods of Teaching.—March Mag. Am. Hist. 
Italy, Superstition in Southern.—(Jan. 21) Academy. 
Is our Social Life Threatened ?—March Forum. 
Indian Territory, The Lion’s Side of the Lion Question.—March 
North Am. Rev. 
Inspiration, Faculties of.—Feb. Buchanan's. 
India, Village Communities in Western.—Jan. Asia. Q. Rev. 
Jury, System of Trial by.—Jan. Am. Law. Rev. 
Java, A Coaching Party in.—March Wide Awake. — 
Keys of Various Periods.—Feb. Demorest’s. 
Kingsley, Chas.—Jan. Peterson’s. 
Lief Erickson, Statue of.—March Mag. Am. Hist. 
Literature of Norway.—Feb. Chatauq. 
Longevity, Secrets of.—Jan. Drake's Mag. 
Longfellow, Early Poems.—(Jan. 26) Indep. 
Modern Lang. in Colleges.—Jan. Golden Era. 
Man, Lost Instincts.—(Jan. 28) Spectator. 
New York, Quarantine Establishment.—Jan. Sanitar. 

” “and Ohio Centennial.—March Mag. Am. Hist. 
New Testament, Recent Literature on.—February Expositor. 
Nationality.—Feb. Contemp. Rev. 

New York, Y. W. C. A.—Feb. Woman. 
Ohio School System.—Jan. Mag. W. Hist. 
Parliament, [reland in.—Feb. Cath. World. 
Public Schools, What shall They Teach ?—March Forum. 

= Lack of Religion in.—Feb. Homil. Rev. 
in Germany.—Feb. Lend a Hand. 
Pasteur (Louis)—Feb. Cath. World.—Feb. Mag. of Art. 
Political Prospects.—March Forum. 
Precious Stones in the U. 8.—Feb. Jeweler’s Circular. 
Past and Future of Earth.—(Jan. 16) Nuova Antol. 
Panama Canal.—Jan. Scottish Rev. 
Physiology. Theories of Mind.—Feb. Christian Thought. 
Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Volition.—Jan. Mind. 
Roman Cathedral, Notes on.—Feb. Antiquary. 
Renaissance, Italian and Catholic Reaction.--Jan. Church Q. R. 
Shakespeare or Bacon.—Feb. Blackwood’s. 
Scottish University Reform.—Jan. Scottish Rev. 
Surnames, Evolution of.—Feb. Demorest’s. 
Surplus—The President's Puzzle.—March North Am. Rev. 
Serpent, Myths.—Feb. North Am. Rev. 
Stars in Winter.—Feb. Pop. Sci. Mo. 

“* in U. 8. flag.—Feb. Mag. Am. Hist. 

Scotland To-day.—March Forum. 
Sun, Rotation of.—Feb. Am. Jul. of Sci. 
Socialism in London.—Feb. Harper's Mo. 
Turkey, the Christian Women of.—March Woman's World. 
Teachers as Skilled Laborers.—Feb. Academy. 
Travel, Around World on Bycicle.—Feb. Outing. 
University at Strassburg.—Feb. Catholic Rev. 
Virgil in English Verse.—Feb. Book Mart. 
Vermont, Chapter in History.—Feb. New Eng. Mag. 
Volapuk.—(Jan. 27) Science. 
Women, Are they Companionable to Men ?—Feb. Cosmop. 

° in the Medical Profession.—Feb. Woman's World. 


Woman's Mental Status.—March Forum. 

were H and Horsa ?—Feb. Gentleman's. 
Who is benefi by Protection ?—March Forum. 
Wri asa Vi ion.—Feb. Writer. 
Will, Effect of.—Feb. Scribner's. 
Whittier (John G.)—Feb. Godey’s. 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


A movement is on foot to have Gen. Fremont placed on the re~ 
tired list of the army. 

The cathedral at Berlin was crowded with royal princes and 
others on the occasion of the funeral of Kaiser William. 

The Nicaraguan government has granted very favorable terms 
to the canal company. 

The funeral of Henry Bergh, the founder of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, took place in New York. 

President Cleveland was presented a memorial respecting the 
centennial celebration of the inauguration of Washington which 
occurred in New York City, April 30, 1789. 

The strike on the C. B. & Q. railroad extended to other roads, 
The Santa Fe system was tied up because the road was handling 
Burlington freight. 

Gen. Boulanger was deprived of his military command for in- 
subordination. 

Mayor Hewitt refused permission for the display of any but the 
American flag on the New York city hall on March 17. 

During the blizzard, Roscoe Conkling came near losing his life in 
a snow drift in Union Square, New York. Many electric light 
wires were broken, greatly endangering people’s lives. 

A number of vessels were sunk at the Delaware Breakwater, 
aud many lives were lost. 

The Chicago express was derailed on the New York Central 
railroad at Dobbs Ferry, and a Jersey Central “ Wild Cat” dashed 
into the train ahead. A collision occurred on the Third avenue 
elevated railroad. A passenger train was wrecked on the Penn- 
sylvania road near Huntington, and one on the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western railroad near Binghamton. Several lives 
were lost, and many people injured by these accidents. 

The litigation over A. T. Stewart’s will has been resumed in 
New York. 

M. Hivpolyte Carnot, father of President Carnot, of France, 
died in Paris, at the age of eighty-seven. 

Bills have been introduced in Congress to admit Utah, North 
Dakota, and Washington to the Union. 

Gov. Hill sent a message to the New York legislature urging a 
revision of the excise laws. 

+ 


FACT AND RUMOR, 








The first professorship of history established in an American col- 
leze was instituted in Harvard Coilege in 1839. Cornell University 
was the first American institution to establish a professorship of 
American history. 


Every normal school in Germany is required by law to havea 
model and training school ; and in Prussia each training school has 
a country school department, i. ¢., a model of an ungraded school. 

The Johns Hopkins University has just celebrated its twelfth 
anniversary. The institution has grown very rapidly in import- 
ance and popular appreciation. 

Mrs. Eliza Garfield is the only woman who ever saw her son 
naugurated President of the United States. 

Dr. D. Hayes Agnew, of Philadelphia, will celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of his admission to the medical profession on April 25. 
Dr. Agnew is a fine-looking man, in perfect health. The nerve 
and courage which have enabled him to perform remarkable feats 
in surgery he thinks are owing to the fact that his early years were 
spent in the country. 


Pundita Ramabai, the high-caste Hindoo woman who is lectur- 
ing for the purpose of obtaining an endowment for a school and 
home for child widows in India, formed a “ circie” in New York 
City, of which Mrs. Courtlandt Palmer is chairman. 


Attention has been called to the fact that Peter Cooper, the 
founder of the Cooper Institute, has no monument. A subscrip- 
tion was started shortly after his death, but sufficient money for 
the purpose was not collected. 


The Philadelphia Social Science Association will shortly publish 
a monograph by Professor E. J. James, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, entitled, “* Chairs of Pedagozics in our Colleges and Uni- 
versities.”” After an examination of what is done to supply pro- 
fessional training for teacher: in Germany, England, and our own 
country, Professor James offers an elaborate plea in favor of the 
establishment of pedagogical professorships and seminaries in our 
colleges and universities as the only means adequate to the desired 
end. 


The Rey. Bartholomew Edwards, rector of Ashill, Norfolk, is the 


oldest clergyman in England, having just completed his one hun- 
dredth year. 


Scrofula and all humors are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
great blood purifier. 








_ EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA. 


In a recently proposed ticket for the election of state officers Dr. 
T. J. Mitchell was named for State Superintendent of Education, 
and this nomination has received a hearty indorsement. Dr. 
Mitchell is admirably qualitied for the place, as is shown by his 
great success in the state normal college, at Florence. 

CALIFORNIA, 

The American Horticultural Association, lately in session in this 
state, have paid a visit to the state normal school, San Jose. 

The corner-stone of the College of Letters, at Pacific Beach, was 
laid recently. The dedicatory poem was contributed by Joaquin 
Miller. 

Superintendent J. W. Anderson,of San Francisco,has published a 
card in defense of his position against the city board of health on 
the question of vaccination. - 

The Teachers’ Mutual Aid Association of San Francisco has been 











Bishop Creek has voted $6,000 for additional school facilities. 

The San Francisco Examiner lately distributed nearly 10,000 
presents among San Francisco and Oakland school children. 

A society was lately formed of the graduates of the San Fran- 
cisco commercial school. 

Ata recent meeting of the Local Executive Committee of the 
National Educational Association, 1etters were read from teachers 
and superintendents of other states, who promised their assistance 
in making a success of the coming convention. 

Mr. A. M. Kellogg, of the New York ScHoort JOURNAL has ren- 
sata valuable service to the cause of the National Association 

re. 

A circular is to be addressed to the various county boards of 
education, asking them to allow teachers pay for time in attend- 
ance on the National Convention. 

The plan of excursions for delegates to the National Convention, 
recommended by the committee, is as follows: To Fresno and 
return; Monterey and return, by the broad-gauge road; Santa 
Cruz and return, by the narrow-gauge road; North-Pacific Coast 
road to Ingram’s and return ; Cloverdale, Geysers, etc., Clear Lake 
and other points desired; Calistoga and return; Rei Bluff and 
return and Shasta,if desired ; Yosemite and Big Trees, Lake Tahoe, 
Donner Lake, Virginia City and other points on the Central 
Pacific; steamer trip around the bay; trip to Farralones; Hum- 
boldt and northern coast counties; Alaska; Sandwich Islan‘s. 

It is now thought that Hon. Horace Davis, will be elected Presi- 
dent of the University of California, to succeed Dr. E. 8. Holden, 
who is to remain at Mount Hamilton. Mr. Davis is a Harvard 
graduate, and a gentleman of learning and ability. He is at pres- 
ent one of the trustees of the Stanford University, and a trustee 
of the Lick Mechanical School Trust. 

Various changes are promised regarding the courses at the 
university, especially concerning the higher degrees. The de- 
grees now recommended are: Master of Arts, Master in Letters 
and Master in Science; Mechanical Engineer, Mining Engineer, 
and Civil Engineer; Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of Science. 
It is proposed to reduce the bachelors degrees to three—Bachelor 
ot Arts, Bachelor of Letters, and Bachelor of Science. W. B. Ris- 
ing, of the committee, favors but one doctor’s degree—that of 
philosophy. 

Marysville. State Correspondent. T. S. Prics. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Miss M. E. Lathrop, of the Ansonia schools, has resigned her 
position, and will soon sail for Germany for recreation and study. 

The Westville schools, under direction of Principal Onthank, 
appropriately observed the anniversary of Longfellow’s birthday, 
to the pleasure of many visitors. 

The commercial department of the New Haven High School will 
graduate its first class next month. The course is two years. 

The Webster school building, which is the oldest of the New 
Haven grammar schools, has been condemned, and will be re- 
placed by a modern structure on the same site. A new building 
in the Washington District, and another in the Skinner, will be put 
up at once to meet the increased demands for accommodation. 

The last lecture of the New Haven High School Alumni course 
was delivered by Superintendent Dutton on “A Holiday in 
Europe,” illustrated with a hundred views. 

A, B. FIFTELb, 


DAKOTA, 


The Sioux Falls high school is making rapid strides in advancing 
its standard of scholarship. Several higher institutions of learning 
have investigated the work of the school, and have agreed to ad- 
mit its graduates without examination. Most of these institutions 
have also agreed to excuse students from work in their courses of 
study, if the work has been done in this high school. This honor- 
able recognition of the work of the school must certainly prove 
very gratifying to all who are lal coring for a high standard of ex- 
cellence in its graduates, 





SUPT. 0. C. SCOTT, OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 


The public schools of Oskaloosa rank among the best in the state. 
The Superintendent, Mr. O. C. Scott, has the reputation of effi- 
ciency,and his board of directors,of liberality and excellent over- 
sight. 

There are four fine brick buildings with an attendance of 1,559 
pupils. 

The biennial legislature of the state is now in session, and the 
report is that the state institutions may get bread and butter 
appropriations but will not get mince pie. 
Cedar Falls. State Correspondent. W. N. Hu. 


MISSOURI. 


play at the exhibition in connection with the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, to be held June 22. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


} ‘The trustees of the State Normal School have voted to authorize 
the construction committee, to proceed to the erection of a schoo) 
building at Plymouth, according to the plans submitted, with such 
variations as in their judgment may be deemed necessary. The 
appropriation by the legislature is $12,000. 

A curious law question in relation to schools has arisen in Con- 
toocook. When the town system went into effect, the south dis- 
trict of Contoocook, known as School District No. 10, had $300 or 
more of unexpended money, which was handed over to W. §. 
Davis, C. T. Webber, and J. M. Burnham, trustees. The late 
legislature made a law that such moneys should be expended for 
the support of “a school or schools in such district or districts.” 
Last month the above trustees, with Edward Wayne, teacher, 
opened a school in ostensible compliance with the above act of the 
last legislature. They are now confronted by the town schoo! 
board, who are H. D. Dustio, T. B. Richardson and J. 8. Straw 
who notify the trustees that their action is legally untenable. 

The question seems to be simply whether the above trustees are 
school agents in the contemplation of this law, or whether the 
town school board alone can expend the money which the trustees 
hold in pledge. The result is awaited with interest. 

W. H. Mitchell has been elected president of the Littleton board 
of education. 

Miss Brown, of Boothbay, Me., a graduate of the Conference 
Seminary at Bucksport, has been added to the corps of instructors 
at New Hampton Academy. 

The West Lebanon public schools closed recently with an exhi- 
bition which was much enjoyed by the large audience present. 

The graduating class of the Great Falls high school consists of 
four girls and one boy. 

The free grammar school, under the instruction of Prof. Henry 
Hubbard closed last month after a very successful term of 10 
weeks. Mr. Hubbard is a young man of fine manners and possesses 
good qualifications for a teacher. . 

All the past records of the Shattuck Observatory, of Dartmouth 
College, have been forwarded to Washington in order that a copy 
of the same may be taken. Professor Emerson has long felt the 
need of this step, for in case of fire these valuable papers might 
have been destroyed. 

Professor Colby has given a series of lectures on Free Trade 
before the senior class of Dartmouth College, and now certain 
members of the class are endeavoring to secure an eminent speaker 
to present the views of Protectionists. 

The subjects for the Lockwood prize essays are John Greenleaf 
Whittier and Anarchism. These prizes are only open to the junior 
class of Dartmouth College. 

Professor Bisbee, of Dartmouth, has published a volume con- 
taining a coilection of the ** Songs of the Pilgrims.” 

A. H. Chase of the class of ‘89, Dartmouth College, has been 
elected professor of mathematics and German at the Holderness 
school. He retains the position for the rest of this year. 

Prof. Jonathan Tenney died recently in Albany, N. Y., aged 70 
years. He graduated at Dartmouth in 1843, and was principal of 
Hebron and Pembroke academies for a number of years. He was 
principal of the Manchester high school, 1853-"4; editor of the 
Stars and Stripes, secretary of the state board of education, and 
chairman of the Manchester school board from 1855 to 1857, In 1857 
he established the Elmwood Institute at Boscawen, and conducted 
it for nine years, Since 1868 he has resided in Albany and Oswego, 
N. Y. He was for several years deputy superintendent of public 
instruction in New York state. 

The pupils of the Keene high school have formed a debating 
society, which under the supervision of the principal of the school, 
is progressing finely. Miss Lizzie Houghton is now president of 
the club. 

Mrs. C. C. Rounds has been acting as teacher of drawing at the 
Normal school. ELLEN A. FOLGER, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Prof. Z. X.Synder, of Greensburg, this state, has been elected 
Dr. Thomas M. Balliet’s successor as city superintendent of the 
schools of Reading. Prof. Snyder is an able educator and a strong 
advocate of reform education. He will carry on the good work 
introduced by Dr. Balliet. 

Miss Jennie Darlington, a teacher of rare ability and late of 
Reading, has been elected one of the teachers of the Millersville 
Normal School. Dr. Balliett says of her, “She is a keen, clear 
thinker and a teacher of unusual promise.” 

Many improvements and modern appliances have been intro- 
duced in the schools of Berwick. Prof. Henry G. Clarke, the effi- 
cient principal, is a thoroughly wide awake man and is succeeding 
nicely. : 

Dr. E. O. Lyte,one of the first of Pennsylvania’s educators,pro- 
poses making the State Normal School at Millersville rank second 
to none in the state. The school grounds and buildings have been 
improved; methods of instruction revised, and efficient teachers 
employed as instructors. 

Miss Mary E. Spear and Miss Matilda H. Coffin, iate of Col. 
Parker’s Cook County Normal school, are rendering 
service in the normal schools of this state, the former at West 
Chester and the latter at Millersville. 

Arrangements are being perfected for the Pennsylvania School 
of Methods which will convene at Scranton at the close of the State 
Teachers’ Association, under the leadership of Miss Leila E. Pat- 
ridge. The school will remain in session three weeks and Miss 
Patridge will be surrounded by a competent and experienced 
corps of instructors. The present outlook is very promising for a 
large and desirable list of students. 

Prof. George W. ,.Twitmyer, of Honesdale, said some sensible 
things in his addresses before the institute of the teachers of Wayne 
county. 

Nanticoke. State Correspondent. Supr. W1Lt 8. MONROE. 
The State Normal School at California, will offer a five weeks’ 
course in methods, from May 21, to June 28, 1888, with Miss Lelia 
E. Patridge, as leading instructor. Others of the faculty will be 





Mr. H. F. Triplett, of Sweet Springs, is sending circulars request- 





quite successful in its “benefit” entertainments, having” made 
several) thousand dollars, ; 


ing teachers who wish to do so, to furnish work for the schoo] dis- 


Mr. Theo. B. Noss, principal; J.B. Smith, A. M., Miss Elma Ruff, 
Miss IT. E. MacPherson, and Prof. 8. F. Hogue. The terms of 
tuition and board are so low as to reduce expenses greatly, 
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NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 


On Tuesday afternoon, March6, Dr. Stanton Coit met the 
teachers at No. 9 University Place and talked to them of “The 
Development of the Social Instinct in Children.” This is a matter 
in which Dr. Coit has had considerable experience as conductor of 
the successful boys’ clubs at 146 Forsyth St. The savages, he says 
exterminate people who are offensive to them, while civilized 
people ignore them. Every person has a right to choose for his 
associates those who are agreeable to him. It is this that divides 
so sharply the rich from the poor. Many of the latter are so offen- 
sive, because of personal habits, that those who have finer sensibili- 
ties will not associate with them. They are left to themselves. 

But, the teacher, upon whom falls the duty of training the chil- 
dren for life, should take pity upon these unfortunate ones who 
will be shunned by the better classes when they grow up, if they 
are not taught the requirements of respectable society. And who 
is to instruct them if not the teacher? Not the parents, for they 
are as gnorant as the children. 

It is necessary for them to be told the details of table manners, 
and of personal cleanliness. Few children of the lower grades of 
society have an idea of using a tooth-brush. They should be told 
plainly, and kindly, that by neglecting these things they make 
themselves offensive to other people. 

Dr. Coit judges, from the deplorable ignorance of the children 
who come to him evenings,that they never hear of these things in 
the schools. And he thinks some way ought to be devised for 
giving careful, kindly instruction in these matters in the schools. 
If no better way can be devised he suggested the formation of 
clubs among the children, they to make their own rules and regu- 
lations, elect their own officers, etc. 

Dr. Coit thinks that there must be some fault in the public 
schools somewhere, for instead of having a civilizing influence over 
the children they seem to make them wilder than they would be if 
they did not attend. Many parents date the wildness of their 
children from the time they entered the schools. He cannot 
account for this unless it is the discipline which compels such 
strict behavior that the moment the restraints are removed, the 
children seem perfectly frenzied. It takes a year, often, to human- 
ize them, by such influences as he has been using. But eventually 
they are led to consider the effect of their acts and habits upon 
others, and most wonderful changes are made in their characters. 





Last Saturday morning Dr. Butler lectured at Columbia College 
on the origin and development of our present educational system. 
He said that the idea of common schools originated with the Pil- 
grim fathers, but it was the outgrowth of the teachings of Martin 
Luther. The English did not fully come to the idea that common 
schools were a public duty instead of a public charity until 1870. 
The Germans turned their thoughts educationward at the time of 
the fall of Prussia ; but here over two hundred years ago the Pil- 
grims maintained elementary schools in every neighborhood, Latin 
schools in the small towns, and founded colleges over all. 

Quite a number of startling educational statistics were given in 
the course of the lecture. The school population of the United 
States is equal to three-fourths of the total population of England, 
one-half the population of France, and two-thirds the population 
of Prussia. 

If all the lawyers, all the physicians, and all the clergymen in the 
United States were added together, the sum would not equal the 
number of our teachers. It would need the addition of all the 
journalists, barbers, and boarding-house keepers to make the two 
totals equal. We spend an immense amount of money on our 
schools; one item is the proceeds of seventy million of acres of 
land which have been set apart by national enactment for educa- 
tional purposes. Besides are the extensive grants made to agricul- 
tural colleges, to say nothing of our innumerable private endow- 
ments. Great Britain spends eighty-five million on her army to 
fifty million on her schools, and France spends one hundred and 
twenty-five million on her army to twenty-seven million on her 
schoois. 

But we have still much to do before our popular education will 


accomplish all that we fondly hope. We must eliminate politics | arrivin, 


entirely from the school system. We must revise our curricula to 
meet the demands of the times. What was best in the schools of 
yesterday may be antiquated to-morrow. The pedagogical pro- 
fession must keep up with the times ; must study the human mind, 
and the surrounding conditions of life. 


The lecture at the University last week was on the system of 
education established by the old pedagogue Sturm of Strasburg. 
It was a system, a very uniform and systematic one that this man 
established. Before he arose each teacher taught in his own indi- 
vidual way whatever subjects he chose. But Sturm prepared a 
course of study to cover the entire school age, from six to twenty- 
one. 

First he chose his subject. He said there was nothing worth 
studying in the German language, nor in French, nor anywhere 
except in the Latin. Latin, therefore, the little boys began to 
learn when they first entered school. Each year they learned just 
so much. Each teacher took his class “ through his grade” in the 
time specified by Sturm. At the end of nine years the pupils left 
the gymnasium, and entered the University where they were 
finished off into polished Latin speakers. 

Sturm’s school became immensely popular. It contained at one 
time several thousand pupils many of whom were princes and 
nobles. His fame spread to Hungary, Transylvania and England, 
while his system became the foundation for Latin school cur- 
ricula everywhere. 

All of this was accomplished, because the originator set out with 
a definite idea of what he wished to accomplish, and he worked to 


of mere words. W: living in an of things. 
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LETTERS. 


TEACHING SYNONYMS.—Please give some valuable pints on pews 
to teach synonyms in the public school. J. A. Nort 

Teach them in connection with reading lessons. For 
example, select the leading words in a sentence, make a 
list of them on the board, as given, and ask pupils to decide 
which one is the best suited to give the exact meaning in 
the sentence. Discuss with them the shades of meaning 
between synonyms within their comprehension, and always 
get the class’s opinion. This study will involve much con- 
versation on the pupils’ part, and so be a valuable drill in 
expression of thought. The study is also important be- 
cause it enlarges their vocabulary. The list of synony- 
mous words may be utilized in spelling and language les- 
sons. 





PUNISHMENT BY WHIPPING.—Is it it to punich young men 
and young omen by whipping, even t _ ich has been the 
custom in the school ISTRICT TEACHER. 

The wise teacher will, in most cases, find a way to make 
“young men and young women” so respect themselves 
that they will desire to do what is right without the degra- 
dation of corporal punishment. It is radically wrong, and 
the wrong may lie with the teacher or with the pupils’ 
home-training. Self-respect and self-control are the lessons 
a teacher should impress upon her pupils. These once 
learned, the result will be self-government, the highest 
type of government of which a school, as well as a nation, 
is capable. 


QUESTIONS FROM PuPILS.—How far should I allow questions by 
my pupils? EAGER. 
Questions from pupils show that their minds are wide 
awake, wondering, active. Do not discourage the habit. 
These little ones have not lived in this strange and wonder- 
ful world very long, and their knowledge of it is limited. 
They are working harder in their small way to obtain 
light than those who are older. Questioning should be 
allowed and encouraged just so far as it shows a real desire 
to gain light. It should be remembered, however, that 
great wisdom is needed to know when a child is asking for 
help, and when merely for the sake of quizzing. A mistake 
in judgment here might either put an end to the ambition 
of a real worker, or encourage that which will tend to 
cause much disorder and waste of time in the school-room. 


Goop WRrTERS.—Wh 


cannot some people 
ers? Is the fault with 


become good writ- 
brain or with th the hand ? 
A. E. BENDER. 


The fault certainly does not lie with the brain. The 
hand, with constant and careful practice, can become 
skilled in drawing, engraving, painting, chiseling, and 
why not in writing? Good writing need not be perfect, 
for it should have a character of itsown. It should, how- 
ever, possess the characteristics of neatness, legibility, 
evenness, and correct formation of letters. Carelessness is 
the cause of poor penmanship. Painstaking and correct- 
ness will produce good results. We need to give more at- 
tention to this subject. 


A Prerrect DeFrrniTion.—What do you understand by 

fect defnition, and what processes of thought are con 
ng at one? Give some examples of definition which are (1) 

too wide ; (2) too narrow; (3) absolutely exact. TEACHER. 

A perfect definition must give the briefest possible state- 
ment of such qualities as are sufficient to distinguish the 
class named from other classes. It should fulfill the fol- 
lowing conditions : 

1. State the essential attributes of the species defined. 

2. Must not contain the name defined. 

3. Must exactly cover the entire group of objects named, 
and no more. 

4. Must not be expressed in obscure, figurative, or ambig- 
uous language. 

5. Must not be negative where it can be affirmative. 

The processes of thought concerned in arriving at a defi- 
nition are those exercised in forming a concept. 

There must be first the consideration of a class. This in- 
volves the simple operation of recognizing differences and 
identifying similarities. This latter operation is of prime 
importance in any attempt at classification, as the class is 
formed on the basis of the common qualities possessed by 
the group. 

Secondly, thought is exercised in isolating the common 
features of the class from those features which are not gen- 
eral. This intellectual operation is termed abstraction. 
The further operation of generalization is required for the 
formation of the idea of a general class on the ground of 
these common qualities. The name and definition serve to 
register and symbolize the results of the whole of the pre- 
vious intellectual operations. ° 

Definitions: 

1. Too wide. An adjective is a word which qualifies. 
This would include some adverbs. 

2. Too narrow. An adjective is a word which qualifies a 
noun. This would exclude the adjectives which limit but 
do not qualify. 

3. Absolutely exact. A triangle is a rectilineal figure hav- 
ing three sides, 
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ANSWER TO A “QUESTION IN ALGEBRA,” in JOURNAL of 
March 10, ’88.—The language of the question leads us to 
believe that A and B had equal shares in the flock of sheep; 
therefore, it can be solved as follows: 

Let 2 represent value of one sheep. Since A takes 72 
sheep and B 92 sheep, the flock consists of 164 sheep. The 
value of each man’s share will then be \¢ of 164 x. 

The value of z can be found from either of the following 
equations : 


164ax 
(1) ue = Ra + $70 

1642 
(2) —— = 92a — $70. 

x= $7 

164a = $1148 Value of flock. 

Zac. TAYLOR MEIXEL, 
Prin. Hanover (Pa.) Schools, 


This solution, in our opinion is correct, although the 
example has been interpreted differently. The $70 was 
paid, not for the number of sheep that B had more than A, 
but for the number B had more than his share, which was 
10 sheep. 

Answers have been received from Messrs. 
Betts, C. D. Marsh, A. E. Briscoe, W. L. ~~, Chas. F. 
Patterson, H. E. Dodge, Robert Andrews, F. D. Smith, 
W. S. Sutton, W. W. — and others to be conmie 


Thomas 8. 


Two Great Epucators.—How far was Froebel indebted to Pes- 
talozzi, and in what respects did he improve upon his teaching ? 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHER. 


Froebel was for two years connected with the insti- 
tute over which Pestalozzi presided at Yverdun, and there 
he became directly acquainted with the methods of his 
predecessor. For some years Froebel continued to apply 
the Pestalozzian methods in teaching. So far as is at pre- 
sent clear, both educationists were enthusiasts in basing 
all early instruction upon sense knowledge. Pestalozzi 
put the principle into practice in a vague and random way, 
whilst Freebel, by his kindergarten gifts and occupations, 
placed the principle on a tangible and scientific founda- 
tion. 


ADVANTAGES OF BLACKBOARD WorK.—What are the advan- 
tages of using the blackboard rather than the chart? 
CONSTANT READER. 
1. The pupil may see the word grow into existence. 
2. The word being taught may be emphasized by being re- 
peated. 3. The child need not be’confused by seeing other 
words at the same time. 4. Those words may be used which 
are best suited to the child, O, E, ALESHIRE, 


A COMFORTABLE ScHooL-Room.—Give the dimensions of a 
school-room capable of accommodating 100 children comfortably. 
How should you propose to heat and ventilate it? 

COMMON SENSE. 


1. A main school-room, 40 feet by 20 feet, and a class 
room, 18 feet by 20 feet. 

2. I should arrange desks along one side of the large 
room, and across the end of the class-room. This would 
allow all the doors and fireplaces to occupy the opposite 
side of each room. 

8. For warming such a school the open fire would be 
necessary. I would, however, utilize it as much as possi- 
ble by having it arranged on the Galton or Manchester 
principle, so that the back of the fireplace should be a 
chamber for heating fresh air to be afterwards let into the 
room from over the mantel-shelf. By this means both 
warmth and ventilation are secured, as the fire will not 
only cause warm, fresh air to pass into the room, but will 
cause a circulation of air by withdrawing air from the 
room up the flue. 

For purposes of summer ventilation, and to remedy 
any defects of the ordinary grate in supplying sufficient 
fresh air in winter, the windows should open on the sash 
principle, with flaps near the opening to direct the air up 
wards. 
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AN INCIDENT.—Among the many little humorous inci- 
dents which enliven the work of the teacher, the following 
has recently come under my notice: In a rural district 
where the.old A, B, C, metbod is stil! in vogue, a small rus 
tic urchin on his first visit to the school-room, was called uy 
by the teacher, who pointed to the letters of the alphabe 
with the question, “‘Whatisthat?” Peter for a time am 
swered these interrogations, but at length, growing tired 
looked up and said, ‘‘ Look here Mr. , Pa didn’t sen 
me here to tell you things, he wants you to tell me some 
thing.” W. D. Powe tt. 








e+ 

Mr. H. 8. CowELt, A.M., Principal Cushing Academy, Ashburs- 

ham, Mass., says: “ Mind Studies is just received. It is a gem. 
Every teacher should have it.”” 


=o 





A teacher correcting the history examination papers of her 
class : 

Question.—“ Tell who the Puritans were, and why they came to 
America.” 

Answer.—* The Puritans were a religious sect who left England 
because they were persecuted. They first went to Holland, but 
left there and came to America, because they did not want thei) 











children brought up Dutchmen,” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE ORIGINAL Mr. JAcoss. A Startling Expose. New 
ane The Minerva Publishing Co., 10 West 23 Street. 
pp. 


In a rather startling, and to the every-day reader, ve 
one-sided manner, the author, or compiler of this volume, 
has professed to deal entirely with facts in regard to the 
old and historic Jewish race: The volume is epee to 
give an account of the life, customs, and habits of the Jews, 
—the difference between the 7 and the Jew, and the 
marked a ag differences of the various branches of the 
Jewish family as found, in the North, South, East, and 
West. A large part of the volume is devoted to the “ De- 

eneration of the Jews,’’—their hatred for the Christians ;— 
eir history from earliest times to the expulsion in 1394 ;— 
their condition during the Revolution and the first empire ; 
—the Jews as rulers of our epoch ;—the German Jews;—the 
Commune;—the emancipation of Jews in Algeria ;—and a 
variety of other characteristics pertaining to the race. 
There is much that is true in this volume, and much also 
that bears upon the doubtful. The author, however, who- 
ever he may be, has been very fearless in the delineation of 
his views in regard to the Jewish race. 





THE HEREAFTER. Boston: D.LothropCompany. Frank- 
lin and Hawley Streets. 123 pp. 60 cents. 


This volume consists of twenty-three answers by as many 
religious teachers, to the question: “ Whatare the strong- 
est proofs and arguments in support of the belief in a life 
hereafter ?”” Clergymen of all sorts of creed beliefs, have 
responded to this important question, in a direct, st h 
forward manner. Ideas upon special theological 
views of the doctrine have not been brought out highly col- 
ored, but expressed in few, brief, concise, and tellingen- 
tences. All through these twenty-three answers, there has 
been no wandering or eiing wusy from the point, which 
shows more than anything else the sterling quality of the 
ethical instruction which pastors are accustomed to dis- 
pense from the pulpit. The forcible way in which they 
state and ey, the belief in immortality is one of the 
happiest illustrations of the power of conciseness and clear- 
ness in the statement of great truths, Each answer is ac- 
companied by the author’s autograph signature, title, 
church, and sect, and the volume, though small, is most 
instructive, the effect being to show what leading ministers 
7 when suddenly called upon for proof of this central doc- 

rine, 


Cassell’s National Library. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM. By William Shakespeare. 
With Nymphidia ; or the Court of the F; é 
‘his wonderful play of the great dramatist, is a plea for 
fancy, and is one of the plays, which has made him immor- 
tal. It was first printed October 8th, 1600, 


By George Herbert, 


PLUTARCH’s LIVES OF TIMOLEON, PAULOS, ADMILIUS, Ly- 
SANDER, AND SYLLA. 


By Lord Macaulay. 


PLUTARCH’s LIVES OF AGESILAUS, POMPEY, AND PHOCION. 
Cassell and Company, 739-741 Broadway, New York. 192 
pp. each. Each 10 cents, 


George Herbert’s poems, ‘“‘ The Temple,” are full of beau- 
ty, and the utterances of his pure spirit shines in them. 

“*Plutarch’s Lives” carry the reader back to 399, and 
there is no better guide than Plutarch in the history of those 
dead heroes. The essay on “Hastings,” by Lord Macaulay, 
appeared in October, 1841. 


THE TEMPLE. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND LAN- 
GUAGE. With Illustrations. In Three Volumes. New 
York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 1591 pp. Cloth, 40 
cents, each volume; half morocco, 55 cents. 


The ‘Manifold Cyclopedia” undertakes to present a 
glimpse of the entire circle of knowledge, whether of words 
or things, combining the characteristics of a Cyclopedia 
and eeepy t including in its vocabulary every word 
which has a claim to a place in the English language. I 
does not aim at originality, but ga the generally accepted 
views of the most eminent scholars upon the subjects dis- 
cussed. It cannot but be a a epee as its price 
brings it within the reach of everyone. Its size is another 
recommendation, for it is easily handled even by a child, 
and although it cannot give, from its size, any very lengthy 
articles, it contains just what the popular reader . 
—it iscomprehensive ,accurate, andcompact. The volumes 
are very neat in appearance—bound in dark brown, with 
black back and gilt lettering, narrow, long pages, with 
good type, and marbled edges. 


First COURSE IN THE STUDY OF GERMAN. According to 
the Natural Method, with Special Regard to the Instruc- 
tion of Children. By Otto Heller. Philadelphia: I. 
Kohler, 911 Arch Street. 72 pp. 40 cents. 


The study of language by the “ Natural Method,’ has fhe 


attained a marked sogree of success, and es well 


for its future. This li 
book for children, and as such, has been carefully graded. 
Mr. Heller, in its preparation, has avoided the sacrifice of 
system and method to subject-matter, and has endeavored 
also, to keep abstract matters till the last, if their mean 
cannot be made clear to the pupil by resemblance in soun 
without any explanation. he author has followed the 
example of all similar books by ening the well- 
known “finger” lesson of Pestolozzi. yond this, he 


claims to have avoided following any other existing work | studied 


in the selection and treatment of the topics for conversa- 
tion. The little book is full of common-sense things, such 
as are seen and used every oy. A ring, gold, glass, milk 

sugar, — and left, music, dress, sheep, pine trees, and 
any number of similar objects. The conversations upon 
the subjects which compose the various lessons, are such 
as would occur in common talk at any time. Most of the 
lessons are followed by an “aufgabe,” or set of re. 
and the answers to them can be arra in the form of a 
short composition. There is very much that is instructive 
and ee in this little book of seventy-two It is 
neatly bound in brown, with black letters eri designs on 
the outside cover. The type is large and good, a yery 


pecessary thing in German text, 


TY | their own and other ep ape statecraft and 


tle volume is pre-eminently a text- | cessful 


ROYAL GIRLS AND Roya Courts. By Mrs. M. E. W. 
Sherwood. With Twelve Portraits. ton: D. Loth- 
a. Company, Franklin and Hawley Streets. 236 pp. 


There has been no book published recently, more thor- 
oughly interesting than this volume by Mrs. Sherwvod. 
It gives a true and life-like, every-day, insight into the life 
of royal girls. Their routine of study coming early and late, 
comp a thorough knowledge of the languages, music 
and court etiquette, a knowledge also, of the = ° 

omacy 
—are all fully descri by Mrs. Sherwood in ommechehante 
manner, No American girl need envy them. Says 
Mrs. Sherwood: “‘'I'hey are in chains, all of them. They 
must be careful what they say, do,thinkeven. Withroyal 
girls, what interrupted destinies, what cruel disappoint- 
ments, what unha: marriages, what a contrast between 
the desire and ment do we constantly see!” The 
sketches given represent the royal girls of Italy, S 
France, Denmark, Russia Eng d 


Austria, n 
and Germany. The last chapter describes ‘‘ Two Royal 
Widows.” e volume is well illustrated with portraits 


and the reading of it gives clear aupomene of royal 
life, oeety at home, that will be of lasting benefit as 
bits of history. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. A  Pedagogic and Social 
Necessity. Together with a Critique Upon Objections 
Advanced. By Robert Seidel. Translated by Margaret 
K. Smith. Boston: Published by D. C. Heath & Co. 
170 pp. 80 cents. 


Mr. Seidel, a native of Switzerland, was, from his earliest 
— deeply interested in educational a. especially 
dustrial education, and long before the subject came to 
the front in Germany, Seidel had occupied his mind with 
it. He watched the movement in Germany ;—was soon 


t-! convinced that the subject was viewed from the wrong 


standpoint, and immediately interested himself in putting 
it on a pedagogical, and therefore, a broader basis. This 
volume, has grown out of a reply made A him to objec- 
tions raised against industrial instruction in the Synod of 
the Canton of Zurich. He states the question thus: “Is 
industrial instruction pedagogically necessary superfluous, 
or is it actually injurious?” And adds: “If it can be 
shown that it is a pedagogical necessity, it becomes the 
duty of all educators and philanthropists to aid in remov- 
ing the practical difficulties that oppose the introduction of 
hand labor into the school.”” Following an Introduction, 
are found seven chapters, with their sub-divisions. Chap- 
ter I, discusses ‘‘The Inner Relation Between Industrial 
Instruction and the Social Question;’”—Chapter II, 
“Errors, Contradictions, and Inconsistencies of the Oppo- 
nents of Industrial Instruction ;’’—III, ‘‘ The Economic 
Objections to Industrial Instruction ;”—IV, ‘The Plausi- 
ble and Legal Objections to Industrial Instruction ;”’—V. 
“The Objections of Educators and Schoolmen to Industri 
Instruction ;’’—VI, ‘“‘ What do the Classic Educators say of 
Industrial Instruction?” and VII, “ Educational and 
Social Necessity for Industrial Instruction ;—Supplemen- 

Resume,—with conclusion. Any thoughtful reader 

see at once, from the subjects a forward and 
discussed, that the author has presen a ee ee 
—— of the principles underlying the claims of hand- 
labor to a place on the school program. 


First TERM’s WORK IN READING. _ By Helen M. Cleve- 
land. Leach, Shewell,& Sanborn,Boston and New York. 
62pp. 8 cents. 


The author of this book wisely says, that experience 
teaches that sixty different words are all a child can learn 
to recognize, pronounce, and write during the first term of 
school. Upon that plan, and in accordance with that idea, 
this little book is eee as the sight-reading of which 
it is composed contains o ly sixty different words. Itis 
written, also, in the natural, conversational style, and all 
new words, as they are introduced, are placed at the head 
of the lesson. There can be no doubt, whatever, that most 
first readers contain too great a variety of words for 7 
little children, especially as many of them are often dull, 
the mind not wor rapidly enough to enable them to 
grasp and remember, by sight, or in any other way, so 
many new words ;—some first readers containing five or 
six hundred of them. The great merit of this “ First 
Term’s Work’”’ in reading is, its adaptation to the mental 
strength of the little student. There are never more than 
two new words in any fresh lesson, which consist mainly 


| of A yep" answers, and short statements, each one of 
Ww 


ch is within the compass of the little student. The 
gem which are new and clear, add a charm to the 
esson. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE 
AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 1887. J. W. Anderson, 
Superintendent. 


Complaint is made by the superintendent that, while the board 
of supervisors of the i year made a more liberal appropriation 
for schools than previous boards had done, the amount was still 
inadequate to meet the great and pressi lemands of an import- 
ant department. The system of on, inaugurated a few 
ears , has been extended by the appointment of an additional 
papectinn teacher. Good teachers are glad to avail themselves of 
the suggestions made by the inspectors, and the interests of the 


cat pubine bees sipetech ak eo suPeee 
u is an ex ent, bu superin- 
tendent is confident that the people wil strive make it a suc- 

one. The estimated population of the city in 1887 was 
300,000. The number of chiidren between five and seventeen years 


of age was 6; “nies public and private schools (including 
Chinese), S28 3; number of teachers, 799. 


COURSE OF STUDY, WITH TEACHERS’ MANUAL, FOR THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOIS OF NEWTON, N. J. Prepared by Geo. E. Atwood. 


This course of study embraces eleven proses, beginning with the 
and with the high school. It is founded upon ad- 

sho that the author has thoroughly 

kers in this field. The ob, 

of the course are to fu guidance for teachers, and to give 
— an opportunity to know the plan of work, in order thereby 
awaken greater irterest in the cause of education. The du 
ot parents are laid down very cleariy. They should insist on regu- 
lar attendance, and in other ways co-operate with the teacher. 
Clear and ex: t directions are given concerning the teac of 


reading, , geography, arithm: and other st 
Teachers rate some — K a4 examining this pam- 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Cassell & Company have ready a life of the late Emperor of Ger- 
many, by Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent. The 





_ 


history of this man, who in his youth helped to defeat the first 


ities | Magazine Com 


Napoleon and who in his old age drove the third Napoleon from 
France, cannot fail to be of absorbing interest. 

The School-teacher is the name of an excellent educationa) 
publication issued from Baltimore, Md. Ithasamong its contribu- 
tions some of the leading educators of the day. 

Geo. P. Rowell, of New York, in an address before the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, at Indianapolis, proved that 
five newspapers issue more than one-seventh of the total edition of 
all the daily papers printed. The five which were referred to must 
each sell an average edition two hundred times greater than the 
average of the other fourteen hundred. 

Rev. Dr. Fulton’s “* Why Priests should Wed ” is likely to make 
a stir in the literary world, not only on account of its plain manner 
of dealing with this question, but also on account of its peculiar 
make-up at which even the “oldest printer” will be amazed, 


, | Further information can be obtained of A. A. Woodbridge, mana- 


ger, P. O. Box 161, Boston, Mass. 

“Cosmic Emotion; also The Teaching of Science,” by Prof. 
William Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S., isa study of the universe as it 
effects the emotions of men. Itis publisned by J. Fitzgerald, 24 E. 
Fourth street, N. Y. 


Lee & Shepard have published a new edition of that remarkable 
book “ Pre-Glacial man and the Aryan Race,” by Lorenzo Burge. 
They have also had prepared a fine collection of Easter books. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have published the old English Epic “ Judith.” 
It is edited with introduction, translation and glossary, by Pro- 
fessor Albert 8. Cook, of the University of California, who has en- 
deavored to adapt it to the scholar, the academic student, and the 
general reader. 


In the thirty-two extensive fictions known as the Waverley 
series, all written within twenty-six years. there are actually over 
1,300 characters. A large number of them, probably more than 
one half, are distinct and individualized. 8. C. Griggs & Co., of 
Chicago, have issued a dictionary in which they are all described, 
with illustrative extracts from the text. 


If one has a literary or an artistic turn of mind he cannot do 
better than to take a trip on the Columbia bicycle of the Pope 
Mfg. Co., for he will see plenty of things to describe or to sketch. 
It is the only bicycle that has made a trip around the world. 

D. Lothrop Company issue “* The Deathless Book,” by Rev. D. 0. 
Mears, D.D. Dr. Mears has gathered into ten lectures an enormous 
amount of knowledge, covering the ground exhaustively. His 
book will be valuable to every clergyman or biblical student. 

James Wood Davidson, formerly literary editor of the N. Y. 
Evening Post has written a book called “The Poetry of the 
Future,” in which he makes some sharp criticisms of the poetry 
of the past and the present. Some chapters will appear in Litera- 
ture, Alden’s new illustrated weekly magazine. 


Two of the latest novels in Ticknor & Co.’s paper series are: 
“ Adventures of a Widow,” by Edgar Fawcett;” “Indian Sum- 
mer,” by William D. Howells. 

Harkness’s * Latin Course for the First Year,”’ published by D. 
Appleton & Co.,has received the most flattering notices from edu- 
cators in all parts of the country. It is based upon principles upon 
which teachers are agreed, and insures economy in time, money, 
and labor. 


The Library Magazine, published by John B. Alden, 393 Pear! 
Street, New York, is one of the very best literary eclectics published 
in this country. It's price, $1.00 a year, is so cheap that it puts it 
within the reach of a large numberof people. It always contains 
many articles of interest to teachers. Send ten cents for a sample 
copy. . 

John B. Alden has published a “‘ home atlas of the world,” which 
should be examined by those desiring a book of this character. It 
contains 112 pages of finely engraved and colored maps, and is sold 
for the remarkably low price of $2. 

** Bloxam’s Chemistry” is one of the latest works published by 
P. Blackiston, Son & Co., of 1012 Walnut Street, Phila. This 
edition has been carefully revised, and a large part rewritten, and 
contains over one hundred pages of new matter, including many 
changes and descriptions of new processes necessitated by the 
rapid progress of chemical science during the past four years. 

The verse in the April Century will include “ Marse Phil,” an 
illustrated dialect poem by Thomas Nelson Page, and the last poem 
written by the late Emma Lazarus. It is addressed to “ Carmen 
Sylva,” and is an appeal to the Queen of Roumania in behalf of 
the oppressed Israelites of that country. 


MAGAZINES. 


In the March number of Woman Thomas Stevens, who traveled 
around the World on a bicycle, gives an account of the manner in 
which women in ++ are kept so absolutely in the back- 

und as to traveler in bestowing upon that region the 

tle of *“* The Womanless Land.” Ed Fawcett contributes the 
opening —— of a society novel, entitled “A Demoralizing 
Marriage,” Caroine Lelio, writes of “Schoal Mothers an’ 
Home Hel "and Kate Fie “Polygamy Unv a 
Lieut. Fremon stationed at Fort Missoula, descri im the Apri! 


fe cata aga af rage ihe, het pn. 
cause 0 under je, ** a-) 4 
“Sword i Pansy f h is full of brigh ng for 


‘or 
the little ones including "" Golden Texts” for the month, “Up 
Garret,” “* The Old Brimmer Place,” qesnahory. SxveeD missionary 
sete, bm Babes Comets a < er m boys _ eS 
and many other things. n t Scribner’s EP. P. 
ye Massachusetts Institute of Teclinology, has an 
attractive essay on “‘ The Greek Vase.” The concluding paper of 
“The Cam of Waterloo,” is a critical estimate of the move 
ments of erent generals and an analysis of Napoleon's mis- 
takes. Robert Louis Stevenson’s paper, enti “ Pulvis et 
Umbra” is a remarkable plea fora brave attitude toward life “in 
our isle of terror and under the imminent hand of death.” Thomas 
A. Janvier writes of Mexico under the title of “ The Town of the 
Holy Children.”——-The Connepeitian begins a new volume with 
the number and also its career under The Cosmopolita) 
y, of which 0.8. Grant, Jr., is Vice~President. 
made by W. H. 





Fateh my ‘or a cover been le Day, which is 
printed in dark blue and red,upon light a. Among its articles 
are: “* Opera in New York,” by_ Henry T. Finck; “ Fighting 
in Mexico,” by William Henry Bishop ; “The First Steps Towar 
a Millennium,” by Prof. W.G. Summer ; “* ee story) 
EK. P. Roe; Griffith Gramtry,” by J Hawthorne 
a Fire Cannot be Exti ” by t Tolstoi._—— 
Literature is a weekly pu » by ohn B. Alden, 
308 Pearl street, New York. o = 
give each week a complete over of literary — 
the strictly to literature, it is to. cultivate it 
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Saratoga and Round Lake National Summer Schools Combined. 


AT ROUND LAKE, JULY 10. ——1ss=— 


AT SARATOGA, JULY 24. 


DEPARTMENTS, FACULTY, AND BRANCHES. 


1. SCHOOL OF METHODS. RrHops Tt iy PRIMARY READING. 
(Four Weeks.) pally E. ll Broadway Primary School 
1. PEDAGOGICS. (Two Weeks.) br oy Mass. (Practical work with 
Prof. Fit Fares, Chancellor University Prof. L. A. Burrenrretn, sesinines'te 
2. PSYCHOLOGY. (Two Weeks.) : a 
. ‘Taos. M. BALLET, Superiritendent Schools, 12. METE! IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Springfield, Mass 


Miss — M. Arms, Teacher of Natural 
History, Boston. 
. CIVICS. (One Week.) 
Dr. Ep. W. Bemis, Buffalo, N. Y. 


» 


MIND STUDIES. (One Week.) 


Dr. qppoms ALLEN, University of New 
ork. 


4. METHODS IN LANGUAGE, (Three Weeks.) 
Rowr, C. Murcazy, Sescteer f n | tt mUyRons IN ARITHMETIC. (Two 


A. W. Norton, Principal Grammar School, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
meTHope 0 IN SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 


Prof. W. H. Ea formerly Instructor in 
Pedagogy, Univ. of Mich. 


GYMNASTICS FOUNDED ON ANATOMY. 
(Two Weeks.) 


Dr. MARA L. PRATT, Boston, Mass. 
KINDERGARTEN. (Two Weeks.) 
Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Free Kindergar- 
ten, New York City. 
Y, HYGIENE, 


MET a Loon Pa ecks,) 


EpwIn F. KIMBALL, Bennett School, Boston 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. (One Week.) 


Cuas. E. Simpson, Instructor in Riverview 
Acad., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


REESE T oRAQE™S SPARES, ™ 


Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Prin. Training 
School Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. 

METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY. (Three Weeks) 

ALEX. E. Fryz, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss E. M. ay * Principal Training School, 


Reading, 
METHODS IN DRAWING. (Four Weeks.) 


WALTER P PERRY, Gupervines Drawing, 
Pratt Inst., Brooklyn, N 
Mrs. H. “Y CARTER, New York City. 
METHODS IN NUMBERS. (Two Weeks.) 
Miss E. M. REED, Principal Training School, 


Reading, Pa 
METHODS IN HISTORY. (One Week.) 
WALTER 8. PARKER, Everett School, Boston 
MODEL SCHOOL. (Two Weeks.) 
Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Prin. Training 
School, Saratoga, Springs, N. Y. 


METHODS IN PENMANSHIP. 
H. W. SHAYLOR, Su ~ eines of Penman- 


15. 


ae 


16. 


= 


1%. 


~ 


18. 


w 


19. 


Sd 


20. 


10, 


2- SCHOOL OF LANCUACES. 
(Five Weeks.) 
21. GERMAN, 
Prof. 0. H. 8. ScHweErTsky, Berlitz School, 
Boston. 


22. FRENCH. 

Prof. J. D. GAILLARD, Albany, N. Y. 
3. SCHOOL OF ART. (Five Weeks.) 
B. R. Frrz, New York, Instructor and Manager. 
23. DRAWING AND PAINTING IN OILS. 

24, COMPOSITION. 25. DECORATIVE ART. 
4. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
(Five Weeks.) 

26. PIANO AND HARMONY. 
Ep. D. HALz, Instructor in New England 
Conservatory of Music. 
27. VOICE AND SIGHT SINGING. 
A. W. Krenz, Instructor in New England 
Consevatory of Music. 





5. SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
(Four Weeks ) 
28-30. PHONICS, ELOCUTION, AND ORATORY 


Prof. L. A. BUTTERFIELD, A.M., F.S.SC., 
Dartmouth College an d’ Monroe 
College of Oratory: E Boston. 


6. TYPEWRITING AND PHONO- 
GRAPHY. (Five Weeks.) 


Miss Jessica A. YATES, Northrop’s Com- 








Prof. L. A. Bone th Monroe College 
of Oratory, Boston. 


400 STUDENTS LAST YEAR. 


ship, Portland, 





(a Boarp the lowest in any Summer School,—$3.50 to $7.00. Large Circular (50 pages) now ready. Send 
this circular. Address CHAS. F. KING, Director, Boston Highlands, Mass.; or, WALTER 8. PARKER, Secretary, 


mercial School, Albany, N 


card for 
eading, Mass. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and 1,000 Important Points in each 
ae Gey me “whole fielé of Geos erepay and 
U.S. ry. peoqeaies in pocgenng eachers 
= yy Scho: quickly for examination 
in above branches. Kemit $1.00 for sample set 
of either kind, with our liberal terms to agente. 

FREEMAN & RIDDLE, Fountain Park, O. 





SEND TO 
AMERICA’S GREATEST 
=SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


THE BRYANT & STRATTON 


Chieago Business College, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


FOR A CATALOGUE OF 


Short Hand and Type Writing 
The Course of Business Training, 


and The English Branches. 
Rounds, Exercises, &c. Single copies 
a paid by mail, 50 cts. By ex- 


SIGHT ress, $5 per doz., $40 r 100, 


Liberal Discounts tothe : rade and to the Teacher, 





The great Singing Book for Pub- 
lic Schools, Singing Classes, &c. 
192 pages. 88 pagcs of new and 
attractive Rudiments, with 
Sesetens and Anewers for Teachers 
and Pupils. 170 Songs, Glees, 





J. H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Plays; Tableaux; Pantomime 
Ten miCaLs E ° Ears 4 Recitat to > 
Pablisker 





Rose St., New York. 





THE BEST BOOKS FOR Ao 
Entertainments and Exhibitions. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 15. 
Contains the latest Readings and Recitations. No one should be without all the wanbess. 
“The best series of speakers published.” 200 pages, each, cloth, 50 cents: paper, 30 cen 
Best Things from Best Authors, Vol. 5. 
This volume contains, with all their pity features, the ve three numbers of the Elocu- 
tionsit’s Annual, Nos. 13, 14, and 15 cloth binding, $1.0 
= Fora limited time we are itoring full set of t series, five yt put up in neat 
and durable boxes, at the special price of $5.00. The regular price would be $7.50. 
Choice Dialogues. 
For School and Social Eutertainment. The dialogues in this book have been specially prepared 
by a corps of able writers. Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 
Choice Dialect. 
For reading and recitation. Made upof Irish, Scotch, German, French, Negro, and all other 
dialects. Pure and refined. 200 pages. Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 
Choice Humor. 
The latest and best book of humorous pieces published. 
200 pages. Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 
Holiday Entertainments. 
Contains features adapted to Easter occasions, Decoration Day, Fourth of J aay and all Holidays. 
Everything written cpectay for this — Boards, 50 cents ; paper, 30 cents. 
Sunday-School and Church Entertainments. 
By Rey. Cecil Harper, A.M. Everything is new and fresh. Designed to Fong 3 the wants of al 


— = Church and: Sunday-School Entertainments. 200 pages. Boards, 50 cents; paper 
cen 


Child’s Own Speaker. 

For children of five years. Boards, 25 cents; paper, 15 cents. 
Little People’s Speaker. 

For children of ten years. Boards, 25 cents; paper, 15 cents. 
Young Folks’ Recitations. 

For young people of 15 years. Boards, 25 cents; paper, 15 cents. 
Little Peopie’s Dialogues. 

Everything bright and fresh. For children of five to ten years. Boards, 40 cents ; paper, 25 cents 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 

New and original. For Young people of ten to fifteen years. Boards, 40 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 
Young Folks’ Entertainments. 


Contains a Tamborine Drill and Fan Drill, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Tableaux, etc. 
Children of five to fifteen years. Boards, 40 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 


|< above books all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or mailed, wpon receipt of ey 
ana eee eka bined donee "i "i wi 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publication Department, CHAS, 0. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 





All coarseness carefully avoided, 


For 





a ARTE AND SCHOOL | ocumnstunmounr & CO., 
SUPPLIES : 7 Mast lérm Srauer, 





IBOOKS ° 
AT 
TEACHERS’ 
CAC 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 
paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand, Many Normal 


Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 
us the last year. You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 
discount. Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 
of the best 1,000 ready In September. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs.,{ 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 
151 Wabash Avenue, Ci vace. 





EADERS will confer a favor by — THE JOURNAL when communicating 
with advertisers. 
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can literature, but bold, 
in form, 


AS 
2<~n 





Weekty MAGAZINE 
op American Fiction 


A unique literary enterprise. 

Novel in name, form, purpose, and method ; 
the worthiest FICTION that AMERICAN authors 
can be tempted to produce—foreign Authors not 
admitted. No sentimental talk about justice to 
American authors, and the development of Ameri- 


beautiful in dress, excellent 
mechanical qualities, low in price—for ‘‘ the mil- 


A 


practical action. Handy 


in all 








Sp SS 2 


i) 
Na—= 
OZNs 








TT See 


FUN UT UP aS Tore 





lions” of intelligent American readers who are 
capable of appreciating ‘‘the best”—of course ty 
THe NOVELIST will not stoop to compete with 
the sensational story papers. A specimen copy— 
free—will best tell the whole interesting tale. ty 
JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, | K 
New York, 393 Pearl St.; Chicago, 218 Clark St 
1% 
V4 








ont Sook as might chad oo “ewe 
Xen y Amabana, ew each to ee 1.80 
and to yf ‘other syetemns. 


’s Standard Speak Prods Ameriean 
ef Manesca’s French Ser 








CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, ** 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra 


(G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


together so much miserable Latin 
oo = Ful y in one year.”—MILTON 
Vs Homer’ 's liad, Gospel of St. John, and 


Grammar ‘cilbes to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
Teachers: $1.1 


Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


$3" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications, 
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D [ 
lyspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It has cured hundreds; it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zcured by 


Curicu RA 
Remedies. 


Fé OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
»imply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with 
{oss of hair, from infancy to old age, the CuTIcCURA 
Remepies are infallible. 

CuricuRA, the grees Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally 
and OurrcuRA RESOLVENT, the new Bloo Yj 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and 

blood diseases, from pimples to scrofula. 

op pold every where. rice, Cu AP 

25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Ag ve by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co 

Send for “* How to Cure ‘Skin Diseases. 


er Baby ‘*s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
oa ‘beautified by CuTIcURA SOAP. 


fi Krpney Parns, Backache and Weakness 
c 








ured by CuTicURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
nstantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c, 





SCOTT’S EMULSION of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, is a 
combination of two of the most valua- 
ble remedies in existence for the cure 
of Consumption and all Wasting Con- 
ditions ; is more generally recommend - 
ed and used by Physicians than any 
known remedy ; it gives most satisfac- 
tory results, and tones up the system ; 
and when the Consumptive has wasted 
away and loses hope, the Emulsion 
will speedily check the ravages of this 
terrible disease, and restore the sufferer 
to good health and happiness. This 
is equally true in regard to Rickets in 
Children, or Marasmus and Anzmia in 
Adults, and all impoverished conditions 
of the blood ; and especially desirable 
for Colds and Chronic Coughs, as it 
will cure them more quickly than ordi- 
nary Specifics used, Palatable as milk. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





PISO‘S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cossn Syrup. 3 Tastes good . Ui 


™ CONSUMPTION 
I believe Piso’s Cure 


for Consumption saved 
my Tife.—A. H. DowWELL, 


Editor Enquirer, Bden- 
ton, N. C., April 23, 1887. 


The Best Cough Medi- 
cine is Piso’s CURE FOR 
ConsuMPTION. Children 
take it without objection. 

By all druggists. 25c. 


abilek S CURE FOR 


CONSUME TION 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





Schools and other institutions who want 
the best books for entertainments and 
exhibitions, will do well to remember the 
high, and at the same time popular repu- 
tation that attaches to the pab ications of 
The National School of Elocution and Or- 
atory, 1,124 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publication Department, Charles C. Shoe- 
maker, Manager. Among many of their |? 
successful publications may be mentioned: 
The Elocutionist’s Annual, No, 15, con- 
tains the latest Readings and Recitations; 
Things from Best Antes, Vol. 5, choice 
Dialogues for school and social enter- 
tainment, yp by a corps of 
able writers ; Choice Dialect, for reading 
and recitation, made up of Irish, Scotch, 
German, French, N ,» and all other 
dialects, pure and re ed; Choice Hu- 
mor, the latest and best of humorous 
ae All coarseness carefully avoided ; 

oliday Entertainments, contains fea- 
tures es to Easter occasions, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, and 
all holidays. Everything is. written es- 
mewy A for this book. ide these isa 

arge list of choice Juvenile Books. 


Thousands of teachers in the Eastern 
States who are doing excellent work, if 
they would be willing to come West, could 
double their salaries. We advise them to 
write to the Teachers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, and learn what they are doing for 
non f teachers. It will certainl pay you, 

it can do you no harm to me ac- 
quainted with their work, and keep posted 
on the “signs of the times.” p+ 
Orville Brewer, Manager, 170 State Street, 
Chicago, who is anxious to secure lady 
teachers of good standing and graduates 
of state normal schools; of all such col- 
leges as Wellesley, Vassar, Smith and the 
best Lady Seminaries ; whether experi- 
enced, or not; also, lady teachers who, 
though not graduates, have had successful 
experience, are iivited to correspond with 
this aener. They are finding many good 
places for lady teachers, at large salaries. 


‘*A word fitly spoken is ay ~ ples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” what 
word can be more fitly lien than 
that which commends efficient service ? 
Hear what is said by Miss E. V. Shattuck, 
Prin. Primary School, Flushing, N. Y. 
‘TI take pleasure, ‘ ‘she says,” in recom- 
sponsting, he Union Teachers’ Agency to 
all teachers desiring the services of a 
thoroughly reliable Agency ; it is in every 
respect just what it is claimed to be, for 
honorable dealing, courteous treatment 
and satisfactory result. Under the manage- 
— of Mr. Kerr, I believe the Agency is 

a eo —— this Agency I re- 
oan within two days, offers of three 
excellent positions, I accepted the first, 
my present position, and find it very satis 
fatory.” The Union Teachers’ Agency, 


oo is at 16 Astor Place, New rork 


“You're as much mistaken as if youhad 
lost your shirt” if you imagine it will not 
pa you to inve ae the goods and ne 

. H. Macy & Co’s Grand Central 
ond Dry Goods Establishment at {4th § St, 
Sixth Ave., and 13th St., New York. 
They have an immense stock of ladies’ and 
children’s muslin underwear, all their own 
manufacture, at amazingly low prices. 
Besides this their Gentlemen’s Unlaun- 
dried Shirt, at 74.cts. made in their own 
workrooms, bosoms of carefully selected 
linen, and buttonholes hand-made, would 
awaken a thrill of pleasure in the manliest 
breast. You are also commended to an 
examination oftheir linen goods of all 
kinds, blankets, flannels, lace curtains, etc. 


Figures Talk! Over 150,000 people sto 
Red at the Grand Union Hotel, ew York, 

uring the last year. The secret of this 
hotel’s success is an open secret. The 
management take care of their patrons, 
and try and give them the value of their | c 
money. 


Dead People 
are W around in our midst all the 
time; de to ambition, enterprise and 
progress, they they never get on, and live and 
own in obscurit 


Vv Live e 
should write S “ any. Portland, 


Maine, and learn how to make ine 

cera ~ ade ried? 
you e 

-harm is done, a mS live at 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





We are finding more good places for 
In THE STATE NORMA White 


ing to come West could double 
become acquainted wi 
Address 


WANTED LADY TEACHERS. sisiuScrst Sits 


perienced or not; also, lad: ye who, though’ not 44 have had 
with our x quency. 

teachers, at large 

other means. Just look at some of the $000" Lake pba of positions we have filled with ladies - 


teachers in the Eastern States who are do 
their Write to the 


salaries. 
learn what the doing for lady teachers. It will certai yom, as and it can 7% you no harm to 
t Ml ted with their work, and keep posted on the dekeot the times.” 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 
170 STATE STREET, 


te Normal Schools: of al suc 


such Col b Collexes 
best Lady 


salaries than can be secured by any 
teacher, River Falls, 


rature, Primary Training 
Wis., $700; P’ Olivet, Mich., e100; tan Gahicosk, ‘Wis., $600; Model Department, 
= Minn., $750; teac! rn Farmville, Art, Cape gy Mo., $700. 
CIPALSHIPS OF HIGH SCHOO Bismarck, = Un Boise ity, I 0, $850: Helena, 
Monts abo Ch Waterloo, low 200; | Black River Ee :H Ra i. be $600; Hyde 
Mich., ; Muskewon, av 
RASIMAR "AND PRIMARY; Minneapo a Ceses Bismark, Dak., (two hyn oo; Pergo, 
Dak, = ; Evanston, on $600 ; Chicago, ( orestville Se School.) ) $050; Aspen, Colo. “ Deadwood, 
Dak., 50; Ft. Collin, Col 
Thousands of 


excellent ayes: if or would 4 will- 
hers’ Co-o) ion, and 


CHICAGO. 





facts about the first 250 men and 
250 bat $800 we Fy 


Bison? A Teo | at $1 lat 3170) ‘tt s1s00, Tat Pat 32000, Irat 


Ant $000 for -y as f 


Ome, S ot 19 at $500, 6 at yt enky 
$ ia $55 an average 72 eac 
Of the 5 


tions within three years of 


not join a second and a third time unless 


F ACTS S$ fact what teachers should judge by in selec 
t t $10 


or the 250 women, we got positions for a, as follows: 


making 312 re-registra' 
significant. They might have been hoodw nked into joining an Agency = tirst tm 


layin te vw Agency. Here are some of the 

ht he Tat $50 in the choo! Bulletin mey. 
lows; ittat $ Sis at ee ine , 3 at 

Get, $1100, tat ary lat $ 400, 4 at 

, Lat 328000 750--an average of $913 

8 at $300 or 5 at Bat 29 

at $650, 6 at $700, 1 at $800, 1 at lat $1 Tat 


223 have re-registered 147 once, 122 twice, 42 three times, —y- one four times, 


the time their first registrations expired. This is 
73 they would 
they felt that they had been we! us yourself. 


eT ee ee G ckes deen ts the edumtra thal can exateh thal eel 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





An’s mii? 





Teachera) Bureau. 
(FOR SEXES.) 
su «beng oe Governesses, Mu- 
gine SS to Collewes, Families and 
Ghurehes. Also Boo: eater 





REGISTER EARLY cra 


mss | E. V. SHATTUCK, Prin. Expnary Behock, 
Flushing, N. says :—I take pleasure 
mending the “ ‘Union Teachers’ 
teachers desirio 8 the services of a 
liable Sarees | ; itisin qr respect just what it 
is claimed to be. For honorable dealing, court- 
eous treatment and satisfactory =. under the 
managemeot of Mr. aa I believe the 7 
is unsurpassed. Thro’ this Agency 
ceived, within two aye ters of three or callant 
positions. I accep e first—my present po- 
sition, and find it. very satisfactory. Send for 
circular. Union Teachers’ Agency, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. 


LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY ! 


PRIN. FRED. LUCCA, SQUIERS, Manager. 
several good teachers at once. Only > ae 
a need apply. An omees patronage. 
Only L. —_ = positions, 
common nll ae TN $750; three $500, etc., etc. 
Positions now on hand to oe riakention "3850; 
$750; $600, and several at ration fee 
only $2. Send two stamps for ey &ce., &. 
Highest References. Managed by State Normal 
Graduate and L. I. Pubiic School 


2 sorry to ali 
oroughly re- 





(pal. 
Address at FrReEp. Lucca Squiers, Shelter, 
—. L. L, N. 
We ‘Fill’ Positions! One pelt commission 
us 4 


ers is as 
as with t! oo N.Y. Daily Wi 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. 


Nearly all the schools and colieges that secured 
teachers of us the last three years have 
requested us to select good teachers and pro- 
fessors for them for September. Our calls for 
teachers are all direct from employers. New va- 
eancies are co in Send at once for 
circulars and note our plan. of work. Mention 
N. Y. ScHOOL JOURNAL. Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,” 
ELMHURST, ILL. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago, [ll., Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to co scnools, and families, su- 
perior Professo: iccipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and a ‘or every department of insiruc- 











Advantages 


on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York, 
D0 Nt YOU WANT A PROMOTION ? 
ae. for all parts of the Union. 
Supt. M. A. GR cao pL writes: “TI 
ing the Pa. Ed. 
sr any tena meet Gece 
tions.” 
PENN. 4s EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
L. B. LAND Allentown, Pa. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
No Fee for Registration, ssvexior*s 
t. Good Teachers—no othens—ainay . wapeed. 


tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
gister now. We want several hundred skilled 
take great pleasure in 
Bureau 
Send for circulars. 
Gott and TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
7 East 14TH Srreet, N. Y. 
al pu stamp. R. E. AVERY, American 


Bureau, 2 West 14th St., New YORK. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Mn Stadio Bullding, BOSTON. 2 on Fave ir 


pa nem Mme ct mae officers. Good 
nia or ecrnsa tencer Circulars on application. 


TEACHERS ! aw pee d ay will a 
Each ext contains 216 large Deana chr ne somites, caer and 
= — e ly in sixty different colors 

a Pele per ont $1; half set 108 cards 50c, Large set sam- 


gis ret reward cards. Price list snd few 
np hat A. J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, P. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 











American and Foreign Teac’ Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
1 Schoo! Families. and Churches. Circulars 


of choice schools carefully recommended to 
— Selling and renting of school 
OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. 
references 
E. MIRIAM COYRIER E, 
31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


gg 
Best 





$30 IN PRIZES 


phamplet of testimonials. 


knowledge of grammar. Address. 
ORVILLE BREWER, 


The First Prize of $15 % the teacher findi 


FOR TEACHERS. 


the largest 


number of grammatical errors in our 


Second Prize Of $10 to the one finding the second largest number. 


A Third Prize of $5 to the one finding the third largest number. 


The phamplet of testimonials will be sent to any teacher on application, without 
charge. This offer will afford teachers an excellent opportunity to test their practical 


170 State Street, Chicago. 





New 64 talogue now ready, 


to | Stock orders be promptly 
Write | time, aa and express 
free. Address 





- Natural History, ay wt Light Science,” ‘‘ Misce 


{ 000 BEST BOOKS FOR Liberal Discounts to 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. } Teachers and Schools. 

“ Bi h ee Amen Histo ey 46 
‘Goon A mew gg Newer! ry,” secte! Gaakk i weve and Adventures,” ‘ Stories” 


selected and classified under 


Tales, \, Lagan, da, Mythology, ot” etc,” 


od ainceeianiaes dteek Eetadiidiens aoe 


, and secure our big discounts. Catalogue 


E, L. KELLOGO & CO., Educational Pubs., 25 CLIVTON PL., NEWYORK 
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esi! print your same andad~ 
UNCOVERED Gress in American Agents’ Direc- 
® tory, for only 12 cents in poste 

stamps 


you will then receive great numbers of pictures, cards, 
sample works of art, circulars, magazines, pa- 

ete., ete., UNCOVERING to you the great broad 
it and agency business. Those whose 

often receive that which if purchased 


taralogues, 


rs, gen 
pid bs the great em: 
names are in this ‘ 
wou 30 . of men and women make 
large sums of money in the agency business. Tens of millions of 
pm os worth of goods are yearly sold t agents. This Direc- 
ory is it and used by the leading 





tt 

velty dealers, i and 
on Europe. It isregarded as th 
world and is relied upon : a harvest awaits all whose names appear 
in it. Those whose names are in it will keep Tees on all the new 
money making things that come out, while literature will flow to 
them ina steady stream. The ins of the most reliable 
firms will be put before all. Agents make money in their own local- 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Some agents make 
over ten thousand dollars a year. All depends on what the agent has 
to sell. Few there are who know all about the business of those who 
employ agents; those who have this information make big money 
Shy; those whose names are in this get this information 
prez and complete. This Directory is used all first-class firms, 
all over the world, who oe agents. Over 1,000 such firms use it. 
Your name in this 1 wey a in great information and 

it le 


be led to profitable work, 

FORTUNE. Reader, the ‘ery beat small investment you can 

make, is to have your name and is directory. 
Address, AMERICAN AGENTS’ DIRECTORY, Augusta, 





Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CaicaGo, MILWAUKEE 
& ST. Pau RAILWay, with choice of routes 
yia Omaha or Kansas City in going and 
returning. Special Excursion Rates will 
be made from San Francisco to all points 
of interest in California, and to Alaska 
ard the Sandwich Islands. 

The people of California are prepared 
to give their guests a warm welcome, and 
this trip will be the event of a life-time. 

If you_are desirous of securing inform- 
ation relative to the journey, please ad- 
dress, for ae, A. V. H. Carpenter, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, 
Wis., or F. A. Miller, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, 63 Clark St., Chicago, 
Til. 





OPENING OF THE 


“CANTA FE ROUTE.” 


Passenger Trains Running Daily 
Between Chicago and Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, via Joliet, Streator 
and Galesburg: 





On January first, 1888, the Chicago, 
Santa Fé & California Railway ran its first 
trains between Chicago and Fort Madi- 
son, opening for passenger and freight 
traffic in a quite manner—a railway that, 
when completed to Kansas City, will be 
one of the most important thoroughfares 
in the West. The line passes through an 
old and well settled section of Illinois, 
ove 0k ee pose having yee de- 
signed and laid for the purpose of givin 
a direct line between Chicago and ps. 
City, it bears neither to one side nor the 
other in search of large towns, but takes 
in those that lie immediately on the track 
of an almost air line. 

When the road is completed it will re- 
duce the distance between Chicago and 
Kansas City fully thirty miles, and 
when the official measurement is made it 
will probably be found to have reduced it 
still more. 





This solid gold Elgin 
watch, stem-wind, lady 
or gent’s size,will be 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St. 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND OENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 


CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT, 


at 74c., 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HANDMADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 86. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
CURE". DEAF 





Precr’s Parent Imrrovep Cus 

‘ IONED Ear Drums Perfectly fe. 

\ | Store the Heariay, whether Jeaf 

; ness is caused by colds, fevers or m 

/ juries to the natural drums, Invisibic 

comfortable, always i. position. Mc 

sic, conversation, whi: ip ie 

Write to F. HISOOX, 55. 

cor, 4th 8t. New York, 

book of proofs FREE, 








McShane Bell Foundry 


combs $Sre PO SLBSNS an, 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
x. eS E & ©0O., 


Baltimore, Ha, 





Musica:, far soun'ng & © gD.j) sa.ustac 
tory Bellis for Schoois, Churches. cx 


MENEELY & CO. | Bets 
WEST TROY, N., ¥. 1826. 
Description prices and on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for era 
Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL’ 
e sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Ciacinecti. 0. 















50 
Stitches, 1 Bea’ enn Goes: be a hens A 
Stitches, u apanese Tray Mat, all with our paper 
3 months Mass. 


on trial 10 cts. THE HOME, Boston 


Ait FREE! New Book of Fancywork Designs for 





) * a will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 















C0 


COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


ts ever offered. ion cote to get up 
‘ secure & 
. Handsome 


Lamp, or Watch, or Webster's Unabridged 
No house can give the eee ae of goods and premiums as we. 
We stand at the head competition. 


TUIAT|] THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 289. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


A little boy, three age, was 

playing with his grandmother’s work- 

et, when his mother entered the room 

and said: ‘‘ Charlie, don’t you know that 

your dmother has forbade you to med- 
dle with her basket ?” 

** Yes,” said Charlie, ‘“‘ but grandmother 
is not here.” 

**No, but God is.” The child was in 
deep thought for a few minutes, and, look- 
ing up to his mother, said; ‘‘ I'll take my 
chances with God saying anything as long 
as grandmother is not here.’ 


ears of 


Earnest, a five-year-old, was sent up- 
stairs with a small basket of potatoes, and 
after tugging them up half way he set the 
basket down to get a fresh hold. An aunt 
of his standing at the head of the stairs 
said to him, ‘‘ What is the matter, Earn- 
est? Is the basket heavy?” ‘‘ No,” he 
says, ‘‘the basket ain’t heavy, but the 
taters is.” 


Miss Skeen : ‘‘ Where did you graduate 
from, Mr. Gill?” . Mr. Gill: ‘“‘ From the 
school of pharmacy.” Miss Skeen (with 
surprise): “Is it possible? What 'a 
strange choice for a young man brought 
up in the city !—but, if I remember 
rightly, your grandfather was a farmer, 
too.” 


Vellowstone National Park. 


The teachers of the United States, in con- 
nection with their annual meeting July 
17th. to 20th. at San Francisco, will be 
offered the grandest excursion imaginable, 
and at rates extremely low considering 
the long distances to be traveled, which 
will average west of the Missouri river and 
St. Paul, nearly 5,000 miles. 

It is the general feeling osm, ( the 
teachers, that while the west bound trip 
may be made via Kansas City, Council 
Bluffs, Atchison, or Pacific Junction and 
any one of the southern trans-continental 
lines, the return trip must be made by the 
great Yellowstone Park and dining car 
route—the — Northern Pacific rail- 
road, the Yellowstone Park being the 
point towards which all eyes are directed. 

The recent completion of the all-rail route 
between Francisco and Portland, 
Ore., called the ‘‘ Shasta line,” as well as 
the completion of the cascade division of 
the Northern Pacific from Tacoma to Pasco, 
the point of junction with the older route 
along the Columbia river, will make this 
the favorite line for the return trip. 

Teachers en route to the meeting should 
see for themselves, that the return portion 
of the trans-continental excursion ticket, 
which will be issued them at St. Louis, 
New Orleans, or some one of the Missouri 
river points named above, reads for the re- 
turn trip via Portland, Ore. , and the North- 
ern Pacific railroad. 

The side trip from Tacoma to Sitka, 
Alaska, is one of the principal attractions 
possessed by this route. 


Papa (severely): ‘‘ Did you ask mamma 
if you could have that apple?” Three- 
year old: ‘* Yes, sir.” Papa: “‘ Becareful, 
now. I'll ask mamma, and if she says 
you didn’t ask her I'll whip you for telling 
astory. Did you ask mamma?” Three- 
year old: ‘‘ Truly, papa. I asked her. (A 
pause.) She said I couldn’t have it.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When pn New York City, save Baggage 
Express and rria Hire, and stop at the 
— Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centra) 


pot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
ef perday, European plan, Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Florsecars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class notel in the Ci y. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
TEETHING, it 
FTENS the ours. oer 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and is the B RE 
EDY FOR DIARRAGA. 25 CTs A BUTTLE. 
Many a man thinks he wants rest when 
he wants exercise, and many a one thinks 
he wants exercise when he wants rest. 


Vacancies: Four Primary and three 
Intermediate Principals, salaries $600. 
One lady Principal and Assistant in An- 


cient Languages, $500. One training 
teacher for State Normal, $800. Seven 
five College 


-— teachers $400 to $550. 
fessors, two Superintendents, and three 
high school teachers, $500 to $1700. These 
are vacancies for which we have no suit- 
able candidates. Other vacancies are 
coming in daily. Address, C. J. Albert, 





De ncnatans teaiotieen Either 





FREE. Terms FREE. Address, BRUE & 





The Favorite 


Medicine for Throat and Lung Difii- 
culties has long been, and still is, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It cures Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, and 
Asthma; soothes irritation of the 
Larynx and Fauces ; strengthens the 
Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the 
Lungs; prevents Consumption, and, 
even in advanced stages of that disease, 
relieves Coughing and induces Sleep. 
There is no other preparation for dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs to be com- 
pared with this remedy. 

“My wife had a distressing cough, 
with pains in the side and breast. We 
tried various medicines, but none did 
her any good until I got a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which has cured 
her. A neighbor, Mrs. Glenn, had the 
measles, and the cough was relieved by 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
have no hesitation in recommending this 


Cough Medicine 


to every one afflicted.’’—Robert Horton, 
Foreman Headlight, Morrillton, Ark. 


“T have been afflicted with asthma 
for forty years. Last spring I was taken 
with a violent cough, which threatened 
to terminate my days. Every one pro- 
nounced me in consumption. I deter- 
mined to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


Its effects were magical. I was immedi- 
ately relieved and continued to impreve 
untilentirely recovered.’’—Joel Bullard, 
Guilford, Conn. 

** Six months ago I had a severe hem- 
orrhage of the lungs, brought on by an 
incessant cough whieh deprived me of 


sleep and rest. I tried various reme- 
dies, but obtained no relief until I be- 
an to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. A 
ew bottles of this medicine cured me.” 
Mrs. E. Coburn, 19 Second st., Lowell, 
Mass. 


“For children afflicted with colds, 


coughs, sore throat, or croup, I do not 
know of any remedy which will give 
more speedy relief than Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. have found it, also, invalu- 
able in cases of Whooping Cough.” — 


Ann Lovejoy, 1257 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 
OF 
DR. W.J. STEWART, 

362 WEST 23rd STREET. 

If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 


broken down and sensitive tecth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor TREASURE-TROVE 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 
Educational Publications. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

*16 large pages. Weekly, per year, $2.50 

THE_ TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 








AND Pracricat Teacner. Monthly, per yr. 1.25 
TREASURE-TROVE. 
An illus, paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 
Love’s Industrial Education. 
r2mo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 
16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.25 
The Reading Circle Library. 
No, r. Allen's Mind Studies for Teachers. .50 
“ 2, Froebel’s Autobiogra ny. .50 
* 4. Wilhelm’s Students’ ron endar. -30 
** 3. Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. .60 
** 5. Hughes’ Securing Attention, -50 


Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 
Teacuinc Aritumetic. (Nearly ready.) 


Patridge’s og auiney Methods.” 
u 


Cloth, r2mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 1.75 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 

Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 

Cloth, rzmo, 356 pp. NVe?, postpaid, 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
Tate’s Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 
Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 

ENCE AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 
Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 

vices, Cloth, r6mo, 217 pages, 1.25 
Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each .15 
Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. .75 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 
Reception Day. Six Nos, .30 
Song Treasures. A popular school 

music book, 68 pp. Bright, original music. .15 
Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books. .20 


20 cent. discount to teachers, postage extra, 
Pant ~ ti 4 Pry of price) except those marked net, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 
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MPPLETONS STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


The most perfectly graded system in the market. The only copy- 
books in which GRADED COLUMNS are used to develop movement. 
A system that will produce free-hand, practical writing in the school- 


room, 


JUST ISSUED.—Elementary Movement Books, “A” and “ B.”? Com- 


bining movement and form. 


IN PREPARATION.—A complete 


system of Business Forms, The only 


system which will be perfectly adapted for use in public schools. 
Send for full descriptive circulars, terms for introduction, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO.. Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





NOW READY: 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SPELLING BOOK. 


By W. B. WATKINS, D.D. 


I2mo, 96 pp., 12 cents. 


caComprehensive and generally useful. Note the many valuable features, 


A Serres oF LANGUAGE LzEssons, teaching the 
origin, structure, sound and meaning of words. 

Root Words, and words of every day use only 
are employed 

Lessons in grouped objects, 
dictation. 

Correct methods of writing the forms of words. 

Exercises in word building. 


synonyms and 


Constant reference to sources and meaning of 
words, 


Camap errors in spelling, pronunciation and 
use of words poin out. 4 


Script exercises from the first lesson onward. 
The ALTERNATE SPELLER is so classified and ar- 
and the notes and s' 
as to simplify and greatly 
the teacher. 


ons are such. 
ce the work of 


Single specimen copy sent to any address by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the introduction and 


wholesale price, 12 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





BUTLER'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER'S COMPLETE GEOGRIPRY, 
BUTLER'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





Write for Specimen Pages. 


KE. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 





THREE NEW. BOOKS. 





First Term’s Work in 
Reading. 
By HELEN M. CLEVELAND. 
A new Primer nicely illustrated. 
Sample copy by mail 10 Cents. 





Well’s Essentials ot 
Trigonometry. with Four 
Place Tables, $1.08, And, 

Well’s Plane Trigono- 


metry. 75 cts. By Webster Wells, 
Prof. of Mathematics in Maas. Inst. of Technology 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 


743 Broadway, New York. 





TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Grammar, Com 


orition, Rhetoric, and Literature, im both CoLLEGEs AND HIGH 


ScHOOLS will find the Smowltg new aids worth many times their cost. They are strongly recom- 


mended by eminent teachers. 


The English Language : Its Grammar, a ane Literature. 
nD 


JOHN, University of St. Andrews, Scotland 
Also bound in two parts, 80 cts. each. 
with a master’s skill. 
English in the School. 
nburg, 8.C. Price 25 cents. 


Readable in style. 


By F. ¢ _ weommnem, Professor of English, Wofford College, Spar 
yt russes English teaching in the entire range of its disciplinary 


Prof J. M. ~ Le Wt 
Price b: , $1.40. 


roduction price, $1 
Treats clearly all salien A... and 


uses from primary school to hi P ae work. 


English in the Preparatory Sc 


The Stud 
berst 


2. —_ 
our books wiil be sent postpaid for 
john t - roduced for class use, the amount par 


ools. By ERNEst W. Poms noe Instructor in Rhetoric in the 
Cornell University. Price,25cents. Presents assim 
vanced methods of teaching English Grammar and 
of Rhetoric in the College Course. J. 
ollege. ew 25 cents. Discusses what should be done, as the most red yen a dicipline of 
students toward the making of literature, and sketches a systematized an 


Poe and peer as possible some of the ad- 
wll mm: 0 


n in the seco: schools. 

F. GENUNG, Professor of Rhetoric in Am- 

ive course 

.00. And if the whole or the of the Meikle- 
for it will be credited on bill wil ood wath intel juction order. 





THOMAS NELSON & oe 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 





AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue willbe sent free to 
dress and couiains a large proportion of 
suitable for Supplementary Reading. 


FOR READING CIRCLES. 


Sones of American History. 
By H. BUTTERWORTH, 





ad. 
ks 





Author of * Zag Jo’ ” 2d Edition. 
SENT ON RECEIPT X, E. PUBLISHING 60,, 
OF of 100. Somerset ’ le 





“A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


A new work by the greatest living 
a a. ——<_ 
eagumontece. the vital issues 


aa oon present “First edition (a large one) 
airs rt 2d edition ready. ivol. Price $2.75. 
eliable X few eopern empjoved om commission 
or raalary Af } 5 


cubes yon TERRITOR rom (book, Gusvassrns” An 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., Norwicsa, Cr. 


A Course of Elocution with Miss Adele Ran- 
sy will do more than almost = 

VENOON, throat and qM. 
seven IN, Supt. Public Ii Colum- 
dele Rankin a gave cameine of tare 
t teachers of 


Oe A 
class of 
of the city. All ut exception were 
rteomesterd and profited by her instruction. 
exhibited a th thoro and practical know: ledge 
of the subject and teaching power. 
commend her ae ey ~ Fm BE 


amardivn te on po Eg ee 





the | HOLMES’ 


SOME EXCELLENT BOOKS 


OF PERMANENT VALUE AT ie 


LIMITED SUPPLY ONLY. 


HE PRN, ‘EXHIBITION, By J. 

DORMAN STEELE, Ph.D. Stiff ruil Wood 

64 pages, saree 8vo., 41 beau 

Peevevings. Toned paper, uncut edge. 
(Special to teachers, 14c.) 
IL. 

CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE CEN- 
TENNIAL EXHIBITION, By Gen. 
FrRAnNcis A, WALKER, Pb.D., LL. D. Chief 

of the Bureau of Awards. Stiff paper Covers, 68 
pages, Large Svo., tinted paper. Price, 50c. 
(Sp cial to Tencbesn, 14e,) 


These books are not for sale by booksellers at s 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 


epuED PRICE, TO MAKE ROOM FOR 
NOT TO BE REPLENISHED. 


RACTICAL WORK OF PAINTING, By 
PHILIP GILBERT a ~ Editor of the 


8 a “4 tec) , SVo. — 5c, 
pecial to teache: ‘0 any one interested 
in Art, this book is invaluable. " 


Iv. 

ODERN SCHOOLS OF ART, By Puitip 
GILBERT HAMERTON. Peper, 8vo. Price, 
50c. (Special to C-— 14c.) These are 

admirable notes on most interesting subjects by 
the abilest art critic in the world. 





pecial prices, but will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid on receipt of price, +4 the publishers. 


1r3 William Street, New York. 





ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Numbers 


GRADED AND AD 


1 and 2, 


HOW TO THINK | WHAT TO WRITE. 


m 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 


APTED TO 
books contain outlines for Composition W Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks for 
Send postage 


These 
Writing. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. 


stamps for samples to 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 AND 20 ASTOR 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


PLACE, NEW YORK. 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





CYCLOPA‘DIAS. 


Every school board should avail themselves of 
the present opportunity to place a set of JOH N- 
SON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPZDIA, 
(revised edition,) in the school library for the 
use of all the pupils. It will aid them in their 
studies, encourage them to make progress, and be 
a benefit to thecommunity. Every library should 
have a set of these works, so complete, so fresh, 
so late. Let it be known that our citizens appre- 
ciate good reading matter, and are willing to en- 
courage a laudable enterprise by subscribing for 
the best, the cheapest, the latest Cyclopeedia extant. 


A.J, JOHNSON &CO., 
11 Great Jones St., 
(SEND FOR CIRCULARS.) New York. 


MUSIC IN THE SPRING. 


There are yet some months of cool weather in 
which to prepare and practice music for the con- 
cluding concerts and festivals of the season. 


It is quite time to send for EASTER MUSIC 











our complete and rich lists of 

Now let girls and boys begin to practice the 
sweet TT ATAS. oIc OF NATURE 
or FO L 


Pts -_=> or MERRY 
COMPANY or NEW FESTIVAL, 
each 40 cents, or $3.60 per fog 


Pupils of the higher schools will like 7 

EARSAL (50 cts., or $4.50 per doz), N 

FLOWER QUEEN on or $5.40 per fom) or 
HAY-MAKERS ($1.00, or $9.00 per 


Fine Cantatas of moderate difficulty for one 
are HEROES OF ’76 ($1.00). HERBER 
on> ELSA (75 cts.), JOSEPH’S BONDAGE 
($1.00), REBECCA (65 cts.), RUTH AND BOAZ 
cts., WRECK OF HESPERUS (3 cts.), 
AIR MELUSINA (75 cts.), BATTLE 
HUNS (80 cts.) Send for lists. 
For Male Quartets and Choruses, 
SANGERFEST ($1.38), MALE VOICE GLEE 
BOOK _ ($1.00), KMERSON’S Ry 
AND CHORUSES (60 cts.), ERSON’S 
MALE VOICE GEMS ($1.00). 


Mailed for Retail Price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


A New Kindergarten Song Book 


Cheerful Echoes. 


From the National Kindergarten. 





: ‘| For Children from 3 to 10 years of age- 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


Containing perfect gems in melody, 
and words which cannot be found in 
any other book. The directions in Kinder- 
Sa work given in the preface will ako 

found of great value to teachers. 


BY MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 
1 Vol. 12mo, ——— Price 50 cents. 


We furnish gratis Catalogues of Educa- 
tional Books and Teachers Aids for School 
and Home Entertainments. If you wish 
anything in the book line send to us. 


Henry A. Young & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW READERS. 
Best ideas ; neatest illustrations; cheapest books. 
— jes will repa: wae or parent. First 
Reader, 15 cents ; Second, 25 cts.; Third, 40 ots. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
5 Somerset §t,, Boston, 








OF | Copies. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


AND DEALERS I 
Models 


Swanage. "Books, “Dra 
and Artists’ Mater 

Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRARG'S DRAWING MODELS, 
L ATTENTION 18 CALLED. 


CH SPECIA 
MODELS have eee epostey designed a th 
wee of Form and D: uM mary and G —s 
oth Bo Solids and Tablets, 


mar Schools, They coneist of 

ss in a vare omy = series, are made with 
the racy and beauty, and are 
= ble prices. y have 


phed et =. 1 lowest 4 Dd 
been adopted cities of the country, and 
are absolute intiepenaal le to the ‘¥ teaching 


THE rae EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Park Street, Boston, 
78 Wabash fe | Chicago. 


MINERALOGY, &c. 


I. DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. Com- 
prising the most recent Discoveries. Fifth edition. 
Almost entirely re-written and greatly enlarged. 
Containing hy 900 , and upwards of 
600 wood engravin; f. J.D D. Dana, aided 

by Prof. Geo. J. Brush, Including A eee dices by 
Profs. and E. 6. Dene. Completing the work 
up to 1882. 8vo, cloth, $10 
“ a good: eae works on Miner- 
alogy. ogy, but peve "Pal with ae mde nD - com- 
pare in ness 0: n, = , and exe- 
cution.”"— America Journal of M 

Il. MANUAL "oF on he oy ll AND 

PETRUGKAPHY. Containing the Elements of 


“Mass. 





'W | the Science of Minerals and Rocks for the use of 
the Practical M 


ineralogist — Geologist, and for 
Instruction mt ney Ce Jas. D. 
Dana, LL.D. urth Baition Revised through- 
out and ae . Illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts. 1 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

“The present issue is the ‘15th of the revised 
edition, the sale having reached nearly 15,000 
This is conclusive evidence of its value 
as a text-book, and for practical purposes.” 

Ill. A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY 
Based upon the System of Mineral of Prof. 

D. Dana. pesbonsing an extended tise on 
Geystallowraphy and Physical Mineralogy. By 
iw. Dana, Curator of Mineralogy, Yale 

College. sg upwards of 800 woodcuts and one 
colored Rs Re and enlarged edition. 1883. 
8vo, clo $3.50. 

IV. MANUAL OF DETERMINATIVE 
MINERALOGY. With an Introduction on 
Blow-Pipe Analysis, (constituting the Determin- 
ative Part of Dana's Mineral «) Prof. Geo. 
J. Brush. Third oaeen, ted into the new 
system. Cloth, $3.50 


Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Ss 
a 











